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For the Companion. 
NOBODY?S CHILD. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


The summer sun was warm in the five acre 
lot, and the cast. porch was cool and pleasant, 
so the owner of the lot lingered in the porch and 
talked awhile with his wife. He had married 
her only the April before, and to live with her 
and love her had not yet grown to be an old sto- 
ry. It would be her fault if it ever did grow to 
be one, for he was a tender, kindly man, this 
Marcus Grant, with a gentle and clinging na- 
ture, and a womanly need of loving. 

His wife, though she was young and pretty, 
with bright eyes, and bright lips, and seft, wav- 
ing hair, was harder than he, and colder, and 
more selfish. But she had given him all the 
heart she had, and in these early days she cared 
very much indeed about pleasing him, and keep- 
ing him satisfied with her; or, rather, making 
him continue to admire her, for quiet satisfac- 
tion on his part would not have been enough. 

He had thrown himself down on the doorstone, 
and his head was leaning against her lap, as she 
sat on ber low chair in the porch, and ran her 
fingers in and out of his thick chestnut hair, 
thinking to herself what a fortunate woman she 
was to be the wife of this manly, handsome fel- 
lov, whom so many girls wanted, and the mis- 
tress of his well-filled, comfortable house. 

From this east porch where they sat they 
could see down the long line of dusty road that 
led to the church and the few houses clustered 
round it, which passed for a village. The farm- 
house stood on the top of a high hill; and up 
this hill they now saw a woman toiling slowly. 
The summer sun burned fiercely down on her, 
the dust rose with every step in achoking cloud 
about her, and still she struggled on. 

Little events are full of interest in country sol- 
itudes, and both Grant and his wife watched the 
wanderer with curiosity. 

“Well, I never saw her before, that’s certain,” 
the husband said, after along look as she drew 
nearer. 

“Nor I,” returned his wife. ‘But see, Mark, 
shehas a baby in her arms. She’s trying to 
keep the sun off it with that shawl; and, sure 
48 you live, she is turning in here.” 

“Why, so she is;”” and Grant rose to his feet. 

“May I sit down in the shade and rest?” asked 
the stranger, drawing nigh. She spoke in a 
clear, silvery voice, which betrayed some of her 
secrets, since it was the voice of a lady, and also 
itwas the utterance of despair, for its hopeless 
monotone was unvarying. 

“Certainly,” and Mrs. Grant rose and offered 
her own low chair, for clearly this was no com- 
mon tramp. 

a. might I trouble you for a glass of wa- 

r? 

‘Til go for some fresh,” Grant said, full of 
hespitable intent. 

But before he got back with the water he heard 
his wife calling him, and hurrying forward at 
the sound, he found her holding the stranger’s 
head on her shoulder, and the baby, who was 
vast opening sleepy eyes, in her arms. 

‘Quick, Mark, do something. I think she is 
dying. She must be sun-struck.” 

And so it proved. , No one ever knew how far 
she had toiled in that intense heat, with the baby 
in her arms—no one ever knew any thing more 
tbout her, for when the sun set, which had 
Scorched and withered her life, she, too, was 
gone to unknown shores. She spoke only once 
after she asked for the gliss of water, and that 
¥as just before she died. The baby, in another 
tom, uttered a cry, and she tried to turn her 
" toward the sound. 
wae your baby,” Mrs. Grant said, kindly, 
Th €is all right. What do you call her?” 

J Strangest change came over the dying 

it may have been only A foreshadowing of 
th, but jt seemed more like a mortal agony 
“ Tenunciation and of despair. 






















NOBODY’S CHILD. 


little change of inflection as if she were already 
a ghost; “nothing, she is nobody’s child.” 

But in half an hour after that she was dead, 
and Mrs. Grant, who was very literal in her 
ideas, always thought that the stranger had not 
known what she said; but, she used to add, the 
child teas sabes’ child, for all they should 
ever know about it. 

After the mother was buried, she began to 
think it was time to dispose of this child, which 
was nobody’s. She was not without heart, and 
she had worked diligently to fashion small gar- 
ments enough to make the little creature com- 
fortable; but now, she thought, her duty was 
done, and she wondered Mark said nothing 
about taking the baby to the alms-house. 

At last, one evening, she herself proposed it. 
Her husband looked at her in mild surprise. He 
supposed all women loved babies by instinct, 
and he took it for granted that of course his 
wife wanted this one, only she probably thought 
he wouldn’t like it round. ‘ 

“Why, did you think I wouldn’t let you keep 
it?” he asked, quietly. “I think God has sent 
it to us, and we’ve really no right to turn it over 
to any one else, to say nothing of the pleasure it 
is to have the little bundle.” 

AsI said, Mrs. Grant was still in a state of 
mind not to-be satisfied without her husband’s 
admiration. She would not have fallen short of 
his ideal of her for any thing; she would, at 
least, seem all that he desired her to be. She 
was quick enough to understand that he would 
think less of her if he saw her unwilling to keep 
the baby, so she smiled on him with what cheer- 
fulness she could summon, and treated the mat- 
ter as settled. 

Thus the child, which was nobody’s, grew up 
in the Grant household. She had been six 
months old, apparently, when she came there, 
and by midwinter she began to totter round on 
her little feet, and to say short words. 

But no one ever taught her\to say papa or 
mamma, those lovely first wordof childhood. 
What had nobody’s child to do with‘guch names? 

It might have seemed strange to thost people 
that Julia Grant did not love this little thing, so 
thrown upon her mercy in its tender babyhood. 
But, despite theories, all women are not fond of 
children. Every woman is, perhaps, fond, in a 
blind, instinctive way, of her own; but the 

more heavenly love which takes all children in 
its arms and blesses them is not by any means 
universal. 


and from that moment a root of bitterness and 
jealousy had sprung up in her heart. If her 
husband had thought much of her comfort, she 
used to say to herself, he would not have wanted 
to put all this care upon her. 

She was quite ready, therefore, ta be jealous,! 
and to feel as if something was taken from her 
every time he tossed the little one in his arms, 
or called it a pet name; and after awhile—not at 
once, for he was naturally the most unsuspi- 
cious of men—some instinct revealed this to 
him, and made him, lover of peace as he was, 
very chary of manifesting in his wife’s presence 
any especial tenderness for the little stranger 
within his gates. 

But summer and winter came and went, and 
with their sun and shade nobody’s child grew on 
toward girlhood. She had a great deal of beau- 
ty, of a shadowy, delicate kind. She was sel- 
dom ill, but she was a very frail-looking child. 
The quick, changeful color in her cheeks, the 
depth of feeling in her dark eyes, the tremulous 
curvesabout her mouth, all indicated an organ- 
ization of extreme sensitiveness; a nature to 
which love would be as the very breath of life, but 
which was too shrinking and timid ever to put 
forth any claims for it, or make any advances. 

For ten years she was the only little one in 
the Grant household. Their affairs prospered, 
they grew richer every year, as if nobody’s child 
had brought a blessing with her; but it was a 
constant source of bitterness to Mrs. Grant that 
they were laying up for strangers, or perhaps 
for this waif, whom no one else claimed, and 
who seemed likely to remain in their house for- 
ever, like some noiseless, unwelcome shadow. 

But at last, when the child had» been for ten 
years her unwelcome housemate, to Mrs. Grant 
herself was given a little baby girl, God’s mes- 
senger of love, as I think every child must be, to 
every mother. Never had baby a, warmer wel- 
come. The preparations made for her were 
worthy of a little queen, and she opened her eyes 
on a world of love and of summer. 

But perhaps no one, not even her mother, 
lavished upon her such a passion of devotion as 
the poor little waif, nobody’s child, who had 
never in her life before had any one whom she 
dared to caress. Perhaps her devotion to baby 
touched Mrs. Grant’s heart; at any rate she saw 
that she could trust the little one to her without 
fear, and so nobody’s child became a self-consti- 
tuted but most faithful nurse and body-guard to 
this other child, whom loving hearts were so 





The most powerful trait in Mrs. Grant’s char- 
acter was a silent, unobtrusive selfishness. 


Rains fell, dews dropped earthward, winds blew 
and suns shone for Julia Grant. She had con- 





“Nothing,” she said, as evenly and with as 
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sented with secret reluctance to keep the child, 


The! 
whole world revolved, to her thought, about her. 


proud and glad to own. 

And little Rose—for so they named the sum- 
mer baby—clung to her young nurse with a fond 
tenacity, very exacting and wearing, indeed, 


of some use—even she had her own name and 
place in the world; and this reminds me that I 
have not yet told you her name. She had been 
christened Annette soon after she came under 
the Grant roof, but little Rose called her ‘‘Nan- 
ty,” and this odd title was the very first word 
that small person ever spoke. She was a lovely 
baby, one of the rosy, fat, dimpled, laughing 
kind, and so thoroughly healthy that she seldom 
cried, except when “Nanty” disappeared for a 
moment from her sight. The touch of her baby 
fingers seemed to make Mareus Grant and his 
wife both young again. Day by day some line 
of care faded out of their faces, which time had 
begun toharden. The mother smiled, as shehad 
never smiled before, on her baby; and ‘here, at 
last, was an object on which the father’s great, 
loving heart could lavish itself, unblamed and 
unquestioned. ¢ 

Rose was a year and a half old, when one cold 
winter night her father and mother were per- 
suaded to go to a house-warming, a mile away. 
Mrs. Grant was seldom willing to leave her baby, 
but this gay company was to assemble at the 
new house of one of her best friends, and she 
took a fancy to be present. 

““Nanty’ will be just as careful of Rose, to do 
her justice, as I should,” she said; “and I think 
it’s only neighborly to go.” 

Her husband, always sociable in his nature, 
assented readily enough; and eight o’clock saw 
them well tucked in under the buffalo robes of 
| their sleigh, and started for the scene of festivi- 
tis. F : 

“Nanty,” for her part, was well content. Rose 
was already asleep, her little check, pink as the 
heart of onc of her namesake flowers, resting on 
one dimpled hand, while the other was tossed 
above her head, as we have all seen babies sleep. 
The maid-of-all-work went off early to her bed 
in the next chamber, and the man, who had a 
family of his own not far away, took his depar- 
ture, and then “Nanty” raked up the fire, and 
crept softly into bed beside little Rose. 

It was nearly midnight when she woke, roused 
from her slumber by a light, a vivid, red light, 
brighter than day. In one moment she realized 
her. position. The house was on fire and the 
flames were already far advanced. 

She sprang to the door and opened it, but it 
was only to be met and driven back by a sheet 
of fire. There was no hope of escape that way. 
Rose was her only thought. If she could save 
the child, she did not care for herself. 


She opened the chamber window. The leap 
seemed desperate to her timid gaze, but the 
snow underneath the window might break the 
fall. Then she theught of something better. 
She caught the blankets from the bed, and rolled 
Rose in them hurriedly, then dragged off the 
feather bed, by an effort of uttermost strength, 
and forced it through the window; and then, 
reaching out as far as she could, she dropped 
Rose, closely wrapped in the blankets, upon the 
bed, and sprang herself from another window, 
lest she might fall upon the child. 

For her there was no bed underneath, and no 
wrapping of soft woollens. Heavily she fell to 
the ground, and a violent shock, followed by 
deadly pain, told her that she had broken her 
arm. She thanked God, in that breathless mo- 
ment, that it was not her leg, for somchow she 
must move Rose to a place of safety, out of 
reach, at least, of falling timbers. How she did. 
it she never could have told, but in thirty sec- 
onds Rose and the bed were out of the yard and 
across the street, and then she sank down be- 
side her charge, utterly unconscious. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant were driving home after 
the festival when they caught the gleam of a 
wild, strange light in the direction of their own 
home. 

“The house is on fire!’ Mrs. Grant cried, with 
white lips. 

“Rosel”’ the father answered hoarsely, and 
whipped his horse into a run. A quarter of a 





but unutterably sweet to the shy girl whom no 
bene else loved. She began to feel that she was 
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mile away from home they met the maid, 
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‘Master, mistress,” she screamed after them, 
“the house is on fire, and I’m going for help.” 

They did not stop for questions. Had “Nanty” 
also forsaken little Rose? 

But they found “Nanty” at her post, though 
at first they thought she was dead. The mother 
pulled away the blankets from the little bundle 
beside her, and Baby Rose rubbed her chubby 
hands into her sleepy eyes. 

“Where is 1?” she said, “and what for you 
make morning so soon?” 

“O, Mark, Mark, she’s all right,” the mother 
cried, in a passion of joy. ‘“‘‘Nanty’ has saved 
her;”” and then she bent over the little girl in 
her thin night-gown, and took her by the arm. 

“Nanty, Nanty!’” 

She had seized the broken arm, and the pain 
roused the fainting girl. 

“*Yes’m,” she said, starting up. “I’m so sorry 
to be good for nothing just now, when you want 
me so much, but I broke my arm jumping out.” 

Afterwards, when the family had found a new 
shelter, the whole story came out. The maid, 
Judith, had read herself to sleep, and her candle 
had tipped over and set the bed on fire. The 
flames had aroused her to a terror which utterly 
swept away whatever presence of mind she 
might have had under other circumstances, and 
without one thought for Rose er ‘“‘Nanty” she 
had hurried off to call the neighbors to the 
scene of action. 

One might have feared that the fright and 
exposure would prove fatal to one so frail 
and delicate as “‘Nanty” had always been; but 
by the time her arm was well Healed she was 
stronger than ever before, drawing new life, as 
it seemed, from the love and care lavished on 
her so freely; for now even Mrs. Grant’s heart 
had opened and taken her in. 

One day Marcus Grant said to his wife,— 

“But for ‘Nanty’ we should have had no child 
at all. It seems hard that she, who saved our 
darling, should be nobody’s child, herself.’ 

“You think we ought to adopt her, and make 
her ours, legally?” his wife answered, smiling 
cheerfully. “I have been thinking the same 
thing, myself. We will do it when you please, 
for I believe God sent her to us, to be our own, 
just as much as ever He sent Rose.” 

So it came about, before another spring, that 
“Naifty” was no longer nobody’s child. Father, 
mother and little sister all belonged to her, and 
she had name and place in life, and a happy 
home where love smiled forever. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN sTAR 
CHarter IV. 
By Osareline Whipple Flanders. 
When convinced that all further search to re- 
cover the mineral was useless, young Winter 
naturally enough asked himself what he should 


do. 

His first impulse was to yo directly to the Pro- 
fessor’s house and tell him the nugget was miss- 
ing. He did go to the house, but, unfertunate- 
ly, the Professor was out riding with his friends, 
80 that nothing remained but for him to let the 
matter rest for that night, although he deter- 
mined to attend to it early in the morning, before 
the school commenced. 

I suppose every young person knows how much 
easier itis to do right before the tempter has a 
chance to be heard. The first impulse is always 
the best, when the conscience is an honest one. 
Winter’s decision was not only the best he could 
have made, but it was the only safe course for 
him. 

He did not board in the village with the rest 
of us. With Winnie he walked morning and 
evening to and from their home, which was 
nearly two miles from the academy. Winnie 
usually waited for her brother, and it was pleas- 
ant to see them together setting out merrily for 
home when the school was over. To-night, how- 
ever, she had preceded him, and Winter walked 
slowly toward his father’s cottage, thinking 
anxiously about the nugget, and how strangely 
it had disappeared. 

He was as sure as he could be about any thing, 
that he saw Horace Arlington place his hands 
upon it when he first approached the desk, and 
he saw other boys around the teacher’s table, 
Ned Tryst among the rest. Was it possible Ar- 
lington would think of stealing it? To be sure 
they all knew it was valued at five hundred dol- 
lars! But suppose it was, who could make use 
of gold in the ore? No one would receive it as 
pay from a boy, and certainly it was a heavy 
nugget to conceal among a student’s school 
traps. 

There must have been some motive besides a 
desire for the gold, Winter thought. It must 
have been taken to tease him! Yes, without 
doubt, Arlington had taken it in revenge for his 
not opening the Professor’s desk. He had bet- 


ter speak to Arlington about it first, for he was 
certain the Professor would be greatly annoyed 
at what had happened. - 

It was a long, dreary night for Walter Winter. 
To his honor be it said, he never once thought 
that he could be accused of taking the ore. It 
is the guilty conseience that soonest takes alarm. 
Whatever Winter’s defects might be, thieving 
was not one of them. 

Winnie was a good deal surprised, the next 
morning, to find her brother already gone from 
home when she came in to breakfast. 

“He makes more fuss about being first moni- 
tor, than the Professor did in overseeing the 
whole school,” the saucy sister said. 

She little knew the heavy heart he had taken 
along with him! 

Winter waited upon the piazza very uneasily 
until the students began to arrive. The mo- 
ment he saw Arlington in the distance, he went 
to meet him. : 

“Good-morning, Arlington,” he said, as if 
nothing unpleasant had occurred the night pre- 
vious. 

Horace was not in so gracious a mood, how- 
ever. He did not even tip his hat, but cut Wal- 
ter, clean and clear. 

“Stop, Arlington!” cried Winter, so earnestly 
that the boy involuntarily glanced backward. 
“I must speak with you, and now.” 

Winter’s face was quite pale with sleepléss- 
ness and anxiety, and he looked almost ghastly 
as he tried to smile in a careless way, when Ar- 
lington came back, impatiently, and waited in 
silence for him to speak. 

“Arlington, did you take that gold nugget, 
last night?” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“I mean it is gone, and I could not find it 
when I put the others back in the cabinet. I 
thought, perhaps you might know where it is.” 

“Well, I don’t know where it is; and if there 
was not the Professor in sight, I would knock 
you down. Didn’t you tell the Professor they 
were all there, when he looked in to ask you to 
take care of them? And didn’t we all go right 
out of the room without going to the table again ? 
I should think if any thing was taken, it would 
be the last one that saw it, who would be re- 
garded as the thief!” 

If Horace had struck Winter a blow in the 
face, he could not have been more completely 
staggered and silenced. The look of alarm that 


fehed over Winter’s features did not escape 
C) 


raee’s quick eye, either. 

“You’ve got yourself inte a pretty fix,” he 
muttered, jeeringly; “‘and I wish you joy of it.” 

Joy of it, indeed! Winter began to feel as if 
he was in a horrid nightmare. It was the first 
time in his life he had had thief associated with 
his name. 

Winter went back to the piazza and looked 
for Ned Tryst. He found him, with a group of 
smaller boys around him, and much as he dis- 
liked to speak to the fellow, he felt compelled to 
do so. 

Ned was by no means so dignified as Horace 
had been. He was only too eager to be tolerat- 
ed by anybody. 

“Look here, Tryst, you know that valuable 
nugget that was left on the table last night?’’- 

“Yes; it’s gone, haint it, hey?” cried Ned, 
with a wicked and significant leer, first at Win- 
ter and then at the boys. 

“How did you know?” asked Winter, sur- 
prised. 

“Arlington teld me as he came in—says you 
undertook to lay it on to him.” 

“No; I did not mean to do that. I was too 
eager to find it. I thought some of the boys| 
might know something about it.” 

“Likely as~not,’’ Ned returned, making sly 
grimaces at the boys, which set them all laugh- 
ing. 

Winter flushed crimson without exactly know- 

ing why, and began to feel confused. He looked 
around for Scranton, who he thought would ur- 
derstand him better, but Scranton was not to be 
seen. P : 
He felt great confidence in this young man, 
who was always self-collected and reasonable. 
“TI will wait for Scranton to come in, before 
speaking to the Professor,”’ he said to himself; 
and he did wait. 

The fact was, the longer Winter deferred go- 


ing to headquarters, the more he dreaded it. |. 


How did he know but the Professor would take 
the same view of the case that Arlington and 
Tryst had done? 

As Winter went toward the platform he heard 
the boys talking the loss over. 

Arlington and Tryst had lost no time in 
spreading the news. They did not intend to 
come under the ban of suspicion themselves, so 
they had not failed to convey the impression 
that Winter had stolen the nugget, and was at- 





tempting to pass the theft off on others. 





It is astonishing what rapid strides malice 
will make through a school-room! Winter might 
have done a hundred good deeds without being 
half as much noticed as he was after five min- 
utes scandal! 

The Professor came in with a preoccupied 
manner, and omitted all his usual courtesies to 
his first monitor. He was a little behind time 
and alittle flurried, for which Winter was not 
serry. It helped to hide his own confusion. 

The miserable youth had a faint hope that the 
young ladies had not yet heard of his misfor- 
tune. But he was mistaken. Ned Tryst had 
shouted it all up to us as we stood on the porti- 
co above; and brave Winnie Winter had flung 
back his aspersions with a will. 

Ned had often tried to be familiar with Win- 
nie. He had tossed her up a paper of candies 
that very morning, which she had flung back to 
him. 

“You needn’t be so independent, miss. Iam 
honest, if I am poor,” Ned cried out, making the 
boys laugh with his emphasis on honest. “I 
did not steal the candy.” 

“Who accused you of stealing it?” asked a 
saucy girl, who was more willing to receive the 
candy than Winnie had been. 

“Nobody. But her brother accused me of 
stealing a gold nugget.” 

“T don’t believe it,”’ cried Winnic, her face 
flaming like her curls. ‘Walter is civil to ev- 
erybody.” : 

“What nugget?” asked the girl. 

“The five hundred dollar one. Winter told 
me it was gone, himself; and he was the last 
one seen with it.” 

“When was it taken?” 

“Last night.” 

And then Ned fold the whole story. 

“Now I don’t believe a word you say,” shout- 
ed back Winnie. ‘‘Walter never said a word 
about the nugget last night; and just as if he 
wouldn’t, if he had lost it?’ 

“We don’t suppose he did lose it! Ono! We 
think quite the reverse, as the Professor says.” 
And then Ned and all the boys broke out into a 
jeering laugh. 

Warm-hearted Winnie couldn’t stand that. 
She burst out crying as hard as she could; and 
then all the girls talked about the loss of the 
gold, and no one would speak to the poor child, 
at least no one but Nellie. 

When we went down to morning prayers, 
Winter sat upon the platform, as dgyk and glym 
as misery could make him. 

The moment he eaught sight of Winnie’s 
swollen eyes, he knew just how it was, and, af- 
ter the first pitying glance, he never once looked 
toward the girls’ side again. 

Nellie sat with her head leaning on the desk, 
all through the exercises; and I heard a sniff or 
two that made me think perhaps she might be 
crying, so I slipped my hand under and slyly 
felt of her cheek, which made her laugh a little. 

After prayers, Nellie took hold of Winnie’s 
hand.and walked out of the room as if she had 
been a queen. Nobody dared insult Winnie 
then! 

When Walter saw Nellie take his sister by the 
hand before the whole of them, the hard look 
died out of his face, and a soft, noble resolute- 
ness came into it instead. 

Then he rose and stood before the Professor 
and said,— 

“JT am very sorry for what has happened, sir, 
but the valuable nugget is gone.” 

“What? How is that, Winter?” the Professor 
asked, briskly, as if doubting what he heard. 

“Perhaps you recollect, sir, asking me to re- 
turn the minerals to the cabinet, last night?” 

“Certainly—yes—I remember, perfectly.” 

“You said there were ten of them, sir?” 

“Yes, there were ten of them.” 

“Well, sir, there were ten of them, but one 
was a common stone, and the nugget was not 
among them.” 

The Professor remained looking at Winter in 
a startled way, as if trying to be certain that he 
was right in supposing ‘he had left it on the 
table. 

. Then he unlocked his desk and looked in, as 
if it was possiblg@t might be there. But in all 
his movements there was nething that indicated 
that he suspected Winter of taking it, or of de- 
ceiving him. 

The first boy upon whom the Professor’s eyes 
fell was Ned Tryst, and they said, as plainly as 
eyes could say, Is it possible, after all I have 
done for that boy, he is a rascal, still? 

Ned had conscience enough left in him to un- 
derstand the mute appeal. But he knew he was 
innocent of this offence, and yet he blushed and 
looked down as if he was the real criminal. 

Now here is the disadvantage that a rogue la- 
bors under. Guilty, or not guilty, he is sure to 
be suspected. : 

“All of the boys who were near the table, last 





night, may rise and remain standing,” said the 
Professor. 

At this moment Scranton came in to the 
school-room, and walking to his.desk, was about 
seating himself, when the Professor asked,— 

“Mr. Scranton, were you near the desk, last 
night?” 

“Tea, ie.” 

“Please stand.” 

It was one of the rules of the school that no 
desk should be unlocked until the Professor gaye 
the signal. This was to avoid noise and confu- 
sion during prayers. 

“The students may lay their keys on the desks, 
and femain standing while I examine them, 
This nugget is too valuable to be lost, and is the 
private property of Mr. Moss, beside,” said the 
Professor. 

The order was promptly obeyed. 

The Professor moved quietly among the desks, 
and examined every thing to his heart’s can. 
tent until he came to young Scranton’s. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” Scranton said, plac- 
ing his hand upon his desk; “I object te the 
search.” 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 


REMINISCENCES OF INDIAN LIFE 
AROUND DETROIT. 
By Mrs. E. M. Stewart. 

Detroit in 1824, when I was a girl, was a small 
town, but very ancient in appearance. Its prin- 
cipal street, Jefferson Avenue, was lined on both 
sides with low French houses, whose unpainted 
fronts, and roofs overgrown with moss, looked as 
if they had braved the storms of a whole cen- 
tury. 

Old Fort Shelby was still occupied by a small 
detachment of troops, and the morning and 
evening gun, and the cheerful revielle and tattoo 
were quite enough to captivate the fancy of an 
imaginative child. Our house stood but a short 
distance from the picketed fields that surround- 
ed the fort, and the view of its green bankspthe 
neat, white cantonment, the parading soldiers 
marching and countermarching, the exhilarat- 
ing martial music, formed a lively romance of 
which I never grew weary. 

In the summer of 1825 the troops were re 
moved to Green Bay, and the children of the 
neighborhood immediately took possession of 
the dismantled fort and its picketed fields, con- 
verting them into a most delightful play-ground. 

About three hundred Indians, the remnants 
of two or three tribes, were constantly about 
town during the day, trading away moccasins 
and baskets of their own manufacture, and even 
parting with their blankets for the baneful “fire- 
water;”” and when hunger pressed, begging 
food at the houses of the inhabitants. 

Toward evening they would begin to return 
to their wigwams in tke forests, or “bush,” as it 
was termed, all more or less intoxicated; and 
having to pass the dwellings on the Common, it 
was not unusual for us to be disturbed by their 
quarrelsome threats and fearful whoops till a 
late hour at night. 

The Indians were remarkable for their love of 
children. This trait of character, while it se 
cured kind treatment to the little ones, was 
sometimes dangerous to the liberty of white 
children. They were eften stolen after the close 
of the war of 1812, to make glad some desolate 
wigwam. 

Even in their degradation these Indfans man- 
ifest some commendable traits. The patience 
and quiet dignity with which they met the in- 
solence and ridicule of saucy boys and heartless 
men, was enough to turn aside every shalt of 
contempt, and to shame their tormentors into 
better conduct. 

My mother’s fear of the Indians passed away 
after living a few months in Detroit, and we, 
children, really enjoyed the calls of some of our 
uncivilized visitors. I remem®er one squaw, 4 
chief's wife, who often visited us, and whose 
gentleness quite interested us in her. One day 
she came into the house, trembling with fear, 
and begged permission to stay there until her 
husband should pass by on his way to the 
“bush,” for he had threatened to kill her and 
her two little ones who were clinging to her 
hands. 

My mother feared to allow her to remain, yet 
she could not find it in her heart to send away 
the poor trembling wife. So she proposed that 
they should hide up stairs; but no, the squaw 
would sit in the middle of the kitchen floor, and 
nowhere else. What her thoughts were sone 
could tell; but there she sat two or three hears, 
without speaking, and almost without motion, 
except now and then she raised her head and 
cast a scared glance at the windows. : 

Her little children sat one on cach side of theif 





mother, munching a piece of bread, or leaning 
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on her lap, but without uttering a word, or the 
faintest cry. They had already learned self-con- 
trol. 

Towards sunset, we saw the intoxicated chief 
reeling along the turnpike, which ran near our 
garden fence. He was in an ugly mood, for he 
constantly made abrupt, angry gestures. Stumb- 
ling across the ditch, he crept stealthily to our 
fence and peered cautiously into the garden. 
We watched him with great anxiety, but after 
he had looked into every part of the enclosure, 
and saw that there was no person in it, he stag- 
gered along toward the “bush.” 

When he was out of sight, Minikee started 
homeward. It was interesting to watch her 
stealthy movements, as with body half bent she 
crept in the shadow of the houses and fences, or 
made a circuit farther away from the road to 
avoid an open space. Alas! poor, crushed wife, 
no Christian home, no glorious redemption 

The Indians often suffered for want of food. 
Too much fascinated with the white man’s whis- 
key to go far from the city to hunt for game, 
aad too indolent to work, as soon as their mea- 
gre payments from the government were ex- 
hausted they became beggars, dependent on the 
charity ef the citizens for their daily bread. 

Families who gave them food were constantly 
annoyed by their visits, until, in self-defence, 
they were obliged to drive them from their doors. 

My good mother could not make up her mind 
to treat them with the harshness which seemed 
necessary to ensure their absence, and during 
the first winter of our residence in Detroit she 
adopted the expedient of keeping the front win- 
dow blinds élosed and the doors locked. 

This answered very well for a time, but one 
day we heard some one trying to open the door. 
We knew it was an Indian, for his footfall gave 
nosound. ln a few moments the back window 
was darkened by an intervening object, and, 
looking up, we saw an Indian lad, seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, looking in upoa us. 
Bowing his head and smiling, as if to disarm 
our fears, he begged for “‘qguash gunn,’’ bread. 

My mother, by signs, bade him begone; but 
he took from his shirt collar the only brooch he 
had, and, with a most piteous, pleading look, of- 
fered in exchange for “quash gunn so large,” 
marking the size on his hand. 

Mother relented, and soon the half-starved In- | 
dian was bountifully fed. When he found that 
she would not take the brooch, his pantomimic 
expression of thanks were so grotesque that we 
were convulsed with laughter. 

Afterward we often saw this Indian as he was 
passing the house. He always bowed to us, or 
rather nodded in an awkward manner, but he 
never begged food again. Many little presents 
of bread and cake we carried to him in the street, 
but he could not be persuaded to come for them, 
even to the fence. 

One instance of Indian revenge and subse- 
quent punishment occurred during the first year 
of our residence in Detroit.” 

A chief of the Chippewas, I believe, named 
Kish-kau-ko, who was somewhat famous for his 
warlike exploits, caused his son to murder an 
Indian of his own tribe for some offence. As 
such a crime could not be overlooked, the sheriff 
of Detroit teok a band of men the night after 
the murder and went to Kish-kau-ko’s camp, 
about a mile above the city, to arrest the offend- 
ers. " 

It was near midnight when they came in sight 
of the encampment. The watch fire was burn- 
ing low, but its flickering light revealed the 
forms of about twenty powerful Indians lying 
in a circle with their feet toward the fire. 

Leaving his men within hailing distance, the 
sheriff advanced cautiously toward the group. 
The chief and his son were lying side by side. 
The sheriff crept noiselessly to the circle of sleep- 
ers, and with almost incredible dexterity secured 
their tomahawks without waking them. They 
were no doubt somewhat stupefied with liquor, 

but with the sheriff’s first word of command 
the Indians sprang to their feet with their expres- 
sive “Ugh.”” When Kish-kau-ko saw his toma- 
hawk was gone, he commanded his followers to 
offer no resistance, and with folded arms he and 
his son were marched off to prison. 

The sheriff was a humane man, and every 
thing consistent with their safety was done for 
the comfort and amusement of the Indian cap- 
tives. They were allowed the freedom of the 
prisoner’s hall during the day; and from morn- 
ing till night crowds of Indians gathered around 
the large, grated window that lighted the hall to 
talk with their chief. 

-After a time, however, it was thought that 

they might endeavor to escape, and the turnkey 

was ordered to confine them in cells. 


There is nothing so abhorrent to an Indian’s 
Famine he will bear 


Nature as confinement. 


-| that he was dead! 


scarcely a sign of recognition; and he would 
glory in bravely meeting death at the stake; but 
to be shut out from the light of heaven, caged 
in by bolts and bars, a keeper placed over him, 
and his life brought under rules of order, this 
is too much for Indian endurance. 
Yet, with their native resolution, not one word 
of discontent escaped the prisoners, and they 
were supposed to have become resigned to their 
fate. 
Kish-kau-ko’s wife was still allowed to visit 
her husband and son, and bring them maple su- 
gar, parched corn, and not unfrequently a bottle 
of rum, to cheer their captivity. 
One day she came with the rum, and very 
courteously offered some to the other prisoners. 
They declined to receive it. She then handed 
the bottle to the young chief, her son, drank of 
the rum herself, and gave the remainder to Kish- 
kau-ko. 
In the evening, when the turnkey came to lock 
the other prisoners in their cells, and to see that 
all was right, Kish-kau-ko asked to see the sher- 
iff’s little children, to whom he had become much 
attached. They were brought to him and he 
caressed them, told them to be always good chil- 
dren, and bade them good-by. He thanked the 
turnkey for his kindness, shook hands with him, 
and bade him farewell. The man, thinking this 
a strange proceeding, carefully searched the cell, 
but found nothing to justify suspicion of any 
thing wrong, so he concluded it was only an 
Indian’s whim, and dismissed his suspicions 
from his mind. 
Very early the next morning a crowd of In- 
dians gathered around the window of the jail; 
and long before the usual hour the sheriff’s door 
was besieged with inquiries after the health of 
the two prisoners. 
Fearing all was not right, the turnkey hast- 
ened into the jail. The young chief was already 
dressed, and stood at the door of his cell look- 
ing anxiously at his father’s cell, which was op- 
posite his own. 
On epening the door of Kish-kau-ko’s cell, he 
was discovered reclining on his couch, ome hand 
supporting his head. He seemed to be asleep, 
and the turnkey called to him, but there was 
no motion. He called again, and then stepped 
forward and touched his shoulder, and found 
Doubtless the rum drank the 
preceding day was drugged, and the captive 
chief was free from human bars and bolts. 
The young chief manifested the most profound 
grief. It was deemed unmanly to weep, but the 
tears would come. Expressions of sorrow were 
thought derogatory to Indian character, but sobs 
and moans would barst from his lips despite his 
efforts at self-control. 
The body of Kish-kau-ko was placed in a rude 
coffin, and fot a few hours lay in state in the jail 
yard. It was then buried in Indian style, in full 
dress, with all his ornaments, his tomahawk and 
scalping knife in his belt, and his rifle by his 
side. His pipe, tobacco pouch and powder-horn 
were also placed in the coffin by his tribe, for his 
use in the spirit land. The Indians would not 
permit the coffin lid to be fastened down, lest the 
soul of their chief might be imprisoned therein. 
For some time after the death of Kish-kau-ko 
the turnkey was ill and unable to attend to his 
duties. One day, when he was only partially 
recovered, the absence of the sheriff rendered 
it necessary for him to resume his duties and 
lock the prisoners in their cells for the night. 
A boy was placed, as usual, at the door of the 
prisoner’s hall to make it secure. 
The young chief, Kish-kau-ko’s son, still re- 
mained in prison. He had enjoyed the freedom 
of the hall since his father’s death. As evening 
approached, he hid himself in a dark corner, 
near the door, where he could not be seen from 
the outside, and when the turnkey entered, the 
athletic young savage pushed him aside, 
wrenched the door from the boy’s hand and 
flung it open, ran across the hall which separ- 
ated the prison from the sheriff’s rooms, passed 
through two of those apartments, and made his 
escape by an open door, before any alarm could 
be given. Pursuit was immediately made, but 
it was already twilight, and no one cared to en- 
ter the bush, and of course he was not recap- 
tured. E 
A few weeks afterwards, the escaped prisoner 
sent word to the Governor that “he was a man 
of honor, and would give himself up to the au- 
thorities when the time came for his trial.” 
But on account of his youth and to avoid trouble 
with the Indians if he should fail to appear, the 
Governor sent him a pardon. 
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Washington is the most ambitious structure in 


higher than the Washington Monument, at Bal- 





‘without a murmur; indignities and insults elicit 


A Bic Dome.—The dome of the Capitol at 


America. It is one hundred and eight feet 


ker Hill, and twenty-three feet higher than the 
Trinity church tower of New York. It is the 
only considerable dome of iron in the world. 
It is a vast hollow sphere of iron, weighing 
8,000,200 pounds. How much is that? More 
than 4,000 tons, or about the weight of 70,000 
full-grown people, or about equal to 1,000 laden 
coal cars, which, holding four tons apiece, 
would reach two miles and a half. 
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For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF SOME STRANGE 


TRACKS. 
By ©. A. Stephens, 
It wasin June. We had gone up to the Heron 


Pond, Lon Moody and I, to fish for perch. It is 
a fine place for the little prickly-backed fellows; 
the water was alive with them. 
We soon had a basket full, and were standing 
on a tree-trunk which ran out into the pond, 
angling to get a bite from a couple of pond trout 
whose broad, spotted backs showed to great ad- 
vantage among the smaller fry, when Lon, who 
was behind me on the log, suddenly drew in his 
line. 
“Got one?” said I. 
“Got one? No! But for pity’s sake, look 
here! What's been here?” 
I looked hastily around. There, in the mud, 
in which the old log lay, were some little foot- 
prints, not more than three or four inches long, 
toes and all as plain as could be, patted down 
into the seft mud! 
“Well, I declare!” cried Lon. 
feet, aren’t they?” 
“So they are,’”’ saidI. “Sure as the world!” * 
“And just made, too,” said Lon. 
We looked about us, but there was no baby in 
sight. 
“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch!” exclaimed 
Lon. “There isn’t a house within six miles! How 
the little thing ever got up here is more than I 
can tell!’ 
“He was barefooted, too,” said I. ‘Look at 
those little toe-marks, now! He can’t be more 
than a year, or a year and a half.” 
All round the log were the tracks, as if the lit- 
tle one had played there for some time. Then 
we could see where it had toddled along the 
shore for two or three rods, and then turned off 
into the bushes. There we.lost the footprints. 
“Well, I’m fairly puzzled!’ exclaimed Lon. 
“T don’t know what te think.” 
“The little fellow’s lost,” suggested I. 
“Tt couldn’t have come way up here alone,” 
said Lon. “It may be an Indian family is camp- 
ing round here, though. Perhaps it’s a little 
pappoose.”’ 
But that wasn’t very likely. 
“Tf it’s a lost child we ought to hunt it up, if 
we can,” continued Lon, 
“And if it’s a little pappoose, I should like to 
see it,” said I. : 
So we began to search in good earnest. First, 
we hunted through the alders which skirt the 
pond. Then we went up to the knolls and ridg- 
es which lead from the water, and thence out 
into the forest. There were no signs of baby, 
or pappoose, either! Neither was there smoke 
rising above the trees, as there would most prob- 
ably have been, had there been a wigwam near. 
It was growing dark, so we were obliged to 
give up our search, and, gathering up our fish- 
ing tackle, we went home comletely puzzled. 
Of course we told our wonderful story to the 
family, and as a result were well laughed at. 
Nobody would believe there was a baby stroll- 
ing about the pond. Besides, it was but a small 
neighborhood, and if any mother had lost a 


“Little baby’s 


its being a pappoose, Mr. Moody said that it was 
in ng ways likely; at least he had never known 
of any wigwam at the pond. So our baby story 
found no favor. 


as we were talking it over.the next day. 


must have been a child to make them. 


taking our hooks and lines. 


There had been a shower in the night. 


yet they were there. 
“Poor baby!” said Lon. 





timore, sixty-eight feet higher than that of Bun- | find.” 


baby, it would soon have been known. As for 


“But there are the tracks, anyhow,” said Lon, 
“They 
can’t rub those out. We won’t say any thing 
more about it to the folks, but let’s go up again drake in its mouth. 
to-morrow and take alook at them. Certainly 
they were a child’s tracks, and if that’s so, there 


Next afternoon we went to the pond again, 
We came to the 
lor—yes, there were the tracks plain enough. 
They had joked us so much at the house that we 
almost began to think our eyes had deceived us. 
The 
prints were not as fresh as on the preceding day, 


“What a wetting he 
must have got if he was out in the rain last 
night! I feel as if we, or somebody, ought to 
find him: Drop in your hook and fish fora 
while, and I’ll follow the shore to see what I can 
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I had hardly baited my hook when I heard 
Lon’s voice. 

“More tracks!” ¢ricd he. ‘Come out here, 
They were made since the shower, too.” 

I ran to him, and, sure cnough, there were 
new ones that looked as if they had been mado 
not five minutes before. And there were prints 
as of tiny fingers, too. 

— where he played in the mud,” said 

m. 

And on a little farther there was a sort of trail, 
as if something had been dragged or brushed 
along—some of his clothes, perhaps. : 
“But he’s gone into the bushes again,” said 
Lon, looking a little farther. ‘He can’t be far 
off. Let’s have another hunt after him.” 

And we searched again all along the shore 
and among the high water grass, out in the 
bushes, and still farther on up the side of the 
mountain, looking behind every bush and stump, 
and into every hole. But not a glimpse or a 
trace could we get of the mysterious baby, 
“Well, it is curious,’’ exclaimed Lon. 

Curious enough! We went home again as 
much in the fog as ever, but said nothing this 
time; in fact, we hadn’t much to say. 

“Tll tell you what, though,” remarked Lon, 
that evening, “I wish that instead of hunting 
for him, we had hid in the bushes and kept still. 
May be he would have come out in sight. He 
must be round there. Do you s’pose the little 
monkey saw us?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder; but when can wo go up 
avain?” 

We managed to get off the next Thursday 
afternoon. 

“Hope he hasn’t gone off,” 
went up through the woods, “I’d give most 
any thing to catch him. Do you expect he’d 
ety, and kick, and be wild? I’ve heard of wild 
men.” 

Working our way softly through the ald- 
ers, we stepped out into a patch of foul-mead- 
ow grass, not very far from the old log where 
we had first seen the tracks. There was noth- 
ing in sight; but down close te the water there 
were more tracks, which must have been made 
since we were last there. 

“Guess he’s here,” said Lon. ‘Let’s keep 
quiet now. Here’s a good chance to hide in this 
grass.” 

We curled dewn among the tall stalks. There 
was something incxpressibly funny about the 
whole thing, and we couldn’t help laughing as 
we lay there. 

An hour or two passed. Now and then a trout 
would leap out of the water, and whole flocks of 
wood ducks and coots were swimming about, or 
waddling on the muddy shore, while off at a dis- 
tance we could see an old hairn (heron) standing 
on one foot and silently eyeing the water; but 
no signs of baby. We were getting a little tired 
of our watching. 

“Guess he’s asleep somewhere,’ said Lon, 
when, suddenly, we heard a twig snap back in 
the bushes, and shortly after a rustling in the 
tall grass nearer the water. Some of the ducks 
flow up as if alarmed. 

“There he is, I’ll bet,”? whispered Lon. “The 
little monkey is creeping down to the water.”’ 

We could see the grass gently swaying, as if 
something was working its way through it, till, 
at the very edge of the water, the motion ceased. 

“Crept down to drink, I guess,” said Lon. 
“Keep still.” 

We waited some minutes. “He must be aw- 
ful dry,’”’ muttered Lon, “if he’s drinking all this 
time!” 

A flock of ducks came swimming past the 
place, two or three nearly brushing the over- 
hanging grass. All at orce there was a spring 
and a great splash into the water, followed by 
loud quacks. 

We jumped from our lurking place. 

“Fell into the water!” exclaimed I. 

“Caught a duck!” cried Lon. 

The duck was filling the air with its cries. We 
ran up through the grass, and saw, not a baby, 
but a largish gray creature, with a fine wood- 


aid Lon, as we 


“’Coon! A great racoon!” exclaimed Lon. 
“After him! After him!” For, secing us, the 
animal had turned and scuttled away into the 
bushes with its prey. ‘After him!” and, catch- 
ing up the fish-poles we had left lying on the 
shore, we gave chase. 

The ’coon had a start of several rods while 
we were getting over our surprise; but keeping 
his gray back in sight, we soon began to gain on 
him. Raccoons are poor runners; they have an 
awkward, ambling gait, and this one had his 
mouth too full of duck to make much headway. 
He seemed extremely loath to drop his dinner, 

On we went, and had now got well out into 
the forest, when the ’coon, seeing that he could 
not escape us, ran to the foot of a large yellow 





birch. As we ran panting towards him, he 
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whipped into a great hole in the trunk near the 
ground, and scratched up out of sight on the in- 
side. P 

“There, we’ve treed him!”’ cried Lon. 

“And lost him, I guess,” said I. 

The tree was a mere old shell, with the inside 
rotted away. We thrust our fish-poles up into 
the hollow, but the ’coon was out of our reach. 

‘‘We can smoke him out, perhaps,” suggested 
Lon, picking up some great curled rolls of bark 
which had warped off and fallen from the tree. 
“Got a match?” 

Ihappened to have one. Several of the park 
rolls were soon lighted and placed in the cavity. 
But it would have taken along time to smoke 
him out at that rate, had not the inside of the 
tree been dry. It caught fire from the torches, 
and the flames ran upward. In a moment the 
whole inside of the tree was ablaze. Flame and 
smoke spouted out from the old knotholes and 
atthe top. It drew like a chimney. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Lon. “Hear it roar! 
’Coony can’t stand that long, I know!” 

And he didn’t. Very soon we heard something 
drop, and out rolled the ’coon at the bottom of 
the stump, coiled up like a ball. He was well 
singed and apparently suffocated. 

Lon didn’t believe he was dead, however, and 
cutting some limber birch withes, we proceeded 
to tie his legs before he came to his breath agatn. 
One glance at his little, slim, black feet, told the 
whole story about the baby tracks/ And here 
let me state, for the benefit of all young sports- 
men, that a raccoon makes a track just like a 
little child. 

After tying his coonship, we slung him across 
a pole between us and started for home. He 
soon begangto realize his situation, and wriggled 
about prodigigusly. After we reached home 
Lon chained him to an apple tree, where we kept 
him all summer. He soon became tame as a 
dog, and a deal of sport he made for the family. 
But about the first of September we sold him to 
&@ menagerie man. 

= —————-— 4+ >— —_——_+_-— 
ON THE GUANO ISLANDS. 

As I said in the Companion of last week, it is 
about fifteen years since I was at the Chincha 
Islands, from which such enormous supplies of 
guano have been obtained. Ido not know the 
condition of the islands at this time, but when I 
visited them, they were aboutgs strange and un- 
desirable a place of resort, even for seamen, as 
can be well imagined. 

Besides the intolerable oder and dust from the 
guano, the character of the men gathered there 
was not specially creditable to the race as a 
whole. There were Indians, Peruvians, South 
Americans of European blood, mixed breeds, and 
last, but not least, the fearfully abused Chinese 
coolies. The latter were virtually slaves, and 
were treated with a brutality that was absolute- 
ly shocking. Almost every day several of them 
committed suicide, in the hope of relief from the 
miseries of their lot. This became so serious a 
matter at last, that the gangs were locked up 
under guard at night. 

The half-caste, dirty looking soldiers kept on 
the island by the Peruvian authorities were any 
thing but creditable to that government. They 
were a sneaking, cruel, dastardly set of men, 
that would not have stood in line a moment un- 
der the fire of an enemy. I give a portrait of 
one of the officers and his Indian slave,—a fair 
sample in his dress and general appearance of 
these redoubtable warriors. 

Much more pleasing objects of interest were 
the fish, that literally swarmed about the islands. 
We had only to throw a line into the water, to 
eatch mackerel as rapidly as they could be drawn 
on board the vessel. About the rocks were 
shoals of red mullet and rock cod, besides many 
species of gorgeously colored fish unknown to 
me, but familiar to the natives by long and so- 
norous Spanish names. 

Porpoises, seals and thrashers amused them- 
selves by tumbling about us all day. Two young 
whales, especially, came every morning and even- 
ing to gambol near our ship. They were of the 
formidable fin-back species, and valueless to cap- 
ture, and so were allowed to enjoy themselves 
without molestation. 

This reminds me of an amusing, yet somewhat 
exciting, adventure that brought our third mate 
and myself into rather too intimate an acquaint- 
ance with one of these huge youngsters. We 
had been fishing for rock cod and mackerel, but 
getting tired of this, concluded to change our 
fishing greund. Setting the jolly-boat’s shoul- 
der-of-mutton sail, we bore away to the farthest 
extremity of the channel, between the North and 
Middle Islands. Taking in the canvas, we were 

just dropping our lines into the water, when 
puff, puff, puff, came a shoal of young porpois- 
es alongside of the boat. 

The mate caught up a harpoon that lay near 
his hand and sprang to the bow. 


I hurriedly unshipped the rudder, and ran out 
an oar astern, to have the boat under control. 

“Bow on with her! Bow on!” roared my com- 
panion, with his harpoon poised in the air. 

I did so, but just-at that moment a huge black 
body rose slowly to the surface of the water, and 
I at once saw that it was a young fin-back. 





AN OFFICER AND HIS INDIAN SLAVE. 


The porpoises had disappeared, and, to my 
horror, the third mate was taking aim at the for- 
midable young whale. 

“Hold up! Don’t strike, it’s a fin-back,” I 
cried. 

“Fin-back, or porpoise, who cares,” yelled the 
reckless mate, and launched his keen weapon, 
with all his strength, into the arched, glistening 
back of the huge creature, just as it broke wa- 
ter under the bow. 

There was a tremendous splash and flurry, 
and a dash with the broad and powerful tail, 
which completely drenched us with spray, as he 
“fluked’”’ deep down into the water. Then the 
strong three and a half inch line went spinning 
over the bows, showing that we were fast—too 
fast to please me. 

You may be sure that the boat was towed at a 
speed few jolly-boats have ever known. Her 
bow was dragged below the surface, and on each 
side a clear, smooth wave was ploughed up to a 
height of one or two feet above the gunnel. 

Every moment I expected we should be 
swamped. I could not swim at that time, and 
youcan imagine my feelings. Straight on in 


‘mid-channel, threugh the shipping at the Middle 


Island anchorage, did that abused fish tow us. 
I could see that our novel ride was causing great 
excitement on board the vessels. Their crews 
were on the rigging, yelling and shouting, but 
as they all yelled and shouted together we could 
not understand a word that was said. Numer- 
ous boats were put off to our assistance, but 
they might as well have attempted to catch a 
steamboat. We bade fair in half an hour to be 
out of sight ef boats, ships and Chincha Islands. 





DISCHARGING GUANO WAGONS. 


The mate searched every pocket for his knife, 
but it could not be found. 

“Come, my hearty,” he exclaimed, trying to 
be as cool-as possible. “Hand out your fish 
cleaner. Hurry up.” 

I nervously searched my pockets, and found 
my knife, but as I went towards him on the in- 
clined plane that the boat made, I stepped upon 
a dead mackerel, and in endeavoring to save my- 
self from going overboard, the knife flew from 
my hand into the water. 

The mate then found relief to his feelings, by 
using language not often heard in polite society, 
but finally concluding that oaths would not re- 
store the loss, he tried to cast off the end of the 
rope from the ring bolt, by which it was held. 
Of course with the strain upon it, he failed in 
the attempt. 

“Come here, you young monkey,” he then 
cried. I had remained in the stern sheets to add 
my weight to keep the boat’s stern down, and 
bows up. “Come here! You have good teeth, 





try and gnaw through the rope.” 





Not feeling flattered by being called a monkey, 
I declined to go. 

Ships and islands were fast fading astern. We 
were at least five miles from the spot where the 
whale was struck. I had begun to despair of 
ever seeing land again, when suddenly the rope 
slackened. The threatened wave at the bows 
subsided, and the boat lay upon the surface of 
the water uninjured. We knew, of course, that 
the line had broken, or the harpoon had drawn. 
Our spirits underwent a sudden revulsion. We 
looked at each other and burst into a hearty 
laugh, and I am happy to say that the desire to 
punch the mate’s head for his foolish reckless- 
ness, that had been quite strong in my mind, 
even in the midst of our danger, was quite for- 
gotten. 3 

Hauling in the rope, we recovered the har- 
poon, which, fortunately for us, was one of the 
old-fashioned instruments, and not cunningly 
barbed in a way that fastens inside of the wound, 
as do some regular whalers’ weapons. 

There was a fresh, fair wind, and we were soon 
back to the islands again, but I had lost my rel- 
ish for ‘‘jolly”’-boat fishing, as my experience 
didn’t quite harmonize with the name. 
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LOVE AND HATE, 
Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 
Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 
Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 
Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 
“O, son of peace!”’ the giant cried, “thy fate 
Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” 
The unarmed Buddha looking, with no trace 
Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face, 
With pity said, ‘‘Poor fiend, even thee I love.’’ 
Lo! as he spake"the sky-tall terror sank 
To hand-breadth size; the huge abhorrence shrank 
Inf the form and fashion of a dove; 
And where the thunder of its rage was heard, 
Brooding above him sweetly sang the bird; 
“Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the song; 
‘And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong!’’ 

Whittier. 
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FRENCH POLITICS. 

French politics have assumed a new phase, 
the effect of which may be found important. 

The National Assembly, which met last win- 
ter, has declared itself to be a Constituent Assem- 
bly,—in other words, it has not enly taken upon 
itself the present government of France, but it 
has taken into its hands the great task of form- 
ing a French polity for the future. 

It will be remembered that the National As- 
sembly was called together for the express pur- 
pose of making peace with the German Empire, 
after the surrender of Paris. It was arranged 
for with the German commanders, and the mem- 
bers were chosen by permission of those con- 
querors. 

Had the Assembly, which met promptly, and 
made peace on the part of France, confined it- 
self to its proper functions, it would have brok- 
en up half a year ago, remitting all power to 
the people. 

Many persons thought that such would be its 
course,—but no one thought so who knew any 
thing about French politics and French parties. 
The conclusion would have been just enough 
had the Assembly been sitting in the United 
States, or in England, but it was not in the case 
of France. 

In England or America, when a public body 
has discharged the duty for which it was assem- 
bled,-it dissolves, and the members are lost in 
the community. For such a body to assume 
powers that had not been conferred upon it, 
would be very exceptional indeed. 

But they order things differently in France, 
though not always for the better, we think. 
There, if a party is strong enough to do a thing, 
it does it, without the slightest regard to propri- 
ety, or morality, or the fitness of things. 

The National Assembly soon learned that it 
had the power to do almost any thing. The 
breaking up of the imperial system, and the fail- 
ure of the Republicans to defend the country 
against the Germans, had disposed the French 
people to accept almost any thing that might 
be proposed in the shape of a government 
that promised safety and protection to individ- 
ual rights, and, consequently, had the National 
Assembly boldly recalled either the House of 
Bourbon or the House of Orleans to the French 
throne, nine-tenths of Frenchmen not only would 
have acquiesced, but would have warmly ap- 
plauded the act. Very soon many of them woyld 
have changed their tune, but for the time they 
would have been all but unanimous in appro- 
val. What then was wanted was a govern- 
ment,—and the stronger it should have been the 
better it would have been liked. 

But the Assembly, though it did something in 
the way of forming a provisional government 
for France, had not the boldness to go all lengths, 
and so dictate a polity for thatcountry. Its will 





| 
to act was good enough, but it lacked the nerye 
to act at once. 

Perhaps the occurrence of the War of the Com. 
mune had the effect of indisposing the Assem. 
bly to the part of restoring the monarchy 
though most of its members were known to be 
in favor of such restoration. 

At length, however, the Assembly has Spoken, 
but not directly for a monarchical restoration, 
though that is what it really desires, 

It has declared itself to be a Constituent As. 
sembly, thus taking upon itself to constitute a 
government for France. 

A Constituent Assembly is the French equiva. 
lent for an American Constitutional Convention, 
Such an American body is composed of men spe- 
cifically chosen to make or amend a Constitution, 
—and it weuld no more think of acting asa goy. 
ernment than it would think of declaring war, 
Nor would an American body that should bear 
any resemblance to the French National Assem- 
bly ever think of taking upon itself the duties of 
a Constitutional Convention. 

They are less logical in France, and so the Na- 
tional Assembly has converted itself into a Con- 
stituent Assembly, and will proceed to makea 
Constitution for that country, and also sct up a 
government, though wholly unauthorized te do 
so. - 

What kind of government it will make is by 
no means certain, but the general impression is 
that the new system will be republican in char- 
acter. 
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A CHANGE IN COTTON. 


Facts and figures that have been recently pub- 
lished in England show th&t a great change has 
been wrought in the cotton trade—a branch of 
industry that used to be considered an Amcri- 
can monopoly. 

For many years previous to 1861 it was sup- 
posed that the Southern States of the American 
Union alone could be depended upon to supply 
the demand for cotton. Other countries pro- 
duced it, but not in large amounts, and not so 
regularly as it was raised by American slave- 
holders. Our Southern cotton-raising interest 
was considered the greatest in the world, and 
susceptible of an indefinite increase. 

“Cotton is King!” was a common saying; and 
it certainly assumed a character that kings often 
possess when they are despotic—for it was a 
great tyrait. To increase their facilities for 
raising cotton, the Southern States desired more 
slaves and more slave territory, and because the 
people of the North were opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery, the slaveholding States attempt- 
ed to break away from the Union. This was 
resisted by the free States, and a fearful civil 
war was the result. 

The leaders of the South supposed that neither 
Europe nor America could get along without 
cotton. The trade in it was enormous, and in- 
volved large and very widely spread interests. 
The inference was reasonable enough, that self- 
interest would force the free States and also for- 
eign nations to acquiesce in the establishment of 
a Southern Confederacy, in order to avoid sc- 
rious embarrassment and disaster. 

But they were mistaken.” The patriotism of 
the North was stronger than self-interest, and 
the European nations did not look at the matter 
from the Southern standpoint. Instead of hclp- 
ing the South, other countries were encouraged 
by foreign traders to raise cotton,—and now let 
us see what has been the result: 

The year 1860 was the last year of the Ameri- 
can cotton monopoly, for in 1861 the civil war 
began, and the South had something else to 
think of than the cultivation of cotton. In 1860 
the amount of money paid by England for East 
Indian cotton was the moderate sum of $17,500,- 
000. In 1864 England paid for East Indian cot- 
tion the monstrous sum of $190,000,000! The 
increase was all but eleven-fold in four years. 

Since 1863, or for eight years, the average an- 
nual amount paid for cotton from India, by 
the English, is $115,000,000, or almost seven 
times as much as she paid to the same ceuntry 
for the same article in the year before our civil 
war. ; 

Thus a great cotton-growing interest has been 
built up in India as a direct consequence of the 
rebellion of the Southern cotton-growers. 

But it is not in India alone that our civil war 
led:men to undertake cotton-raising. Egypt 
went into the business, and already has estab- 
lished a great cotton-producing interest. Tur 
key has also entered into the same line of indus- 
try,—and so has Australin,—and so have other 
countries; and not one of them would have done 
so had our cotton-planters adhered to civil life 
instead of going into civil war. 

The effect is, that American cotton no longer 
is king, but is dethroned, like Napoleon IIL, 
and reduced to equality with the cottons of other 
countries, that never pretended fo be either im: 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
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in spite of competition. All that can be raised 
will be readily sold; but it never can be king 
again. . 
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WHAT PACIFIC RAILROAD TRAV- | 
ELLERS SEE. 

A correspondent of the New York Ewaminer 
describes his ride to Denver (Colorado) on the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad. He says the journey 
is lively enough to the teurist even after Man- 
hattan Junction «is passed and the cars roll into 
the heart of the great unpeopled Western wil- 
derness : 


The ride over the Kansas Pacific, if it could be 
taken but once, would be a story to tell to one’s 

andehildren. Here we find the buffaloes. 
tach day, on the Kansas Pacific Road, there is 
a “menagerie” to be scen gratis. Not a beg- 
garly lot of forlorn and mangy captives in cages 
and coops, but the lords of the wilderness by the 
thousand, wandering in uncurbed strength. In 
the spring and fall the Plains will be black with 
them for miles. Herds four and six miles square 
are feeding all along, the train being often 
oblized to come to a halt on account of them. 
Sometimes, for a hundred miles, it seems like a 
continuous herd. It does not luok as if they 
were voing to disappear right away. 

At this time of the year they are not so.plenty, 
but some are seen each day. Few have any idea 
of the speed of these animals. The day we came 
out, we descried a herd of a hundred or more 
feeding near the road, 

As soon as the whistle blew, cow-like, they all 
started for the track. Unable to reach it before 
the train was ahead of them, they turned and 
ran alongside about fifty rods distant. The train 
slackened its speed to a mile in four minutes, 
and for five or six miles the herd kept abreast. 

At the head was a group of tremendous bulls 
—great, unwieldy fellows—with a rolling gait 
like the motion of a boat when there is a heavy 
sea on, but they did not scem to be exerting them- 
selves, though they were making a speed which 
few horses could equal. 

Scattered throuzh the herd were several calves, 
and they had to pick up their feet pretty lively. 
One big fellow, by taking advantage of a curve, 
dashed across the track just ahead of the train. 

For almost half an hour they kept up the race, 
but at Jast they turned and disappeared over the 
distant ridges. Few race-horses could have 
kept up with them. And it should alsobe borne 
in mind that they labored under the disadvan- 
tage that it was a warm day, and each one had 
ona buffalo skin! All along the track are scat- 
tered carcasses of buffaloes shot from the train. 

The “prairie dog towns” are scattered all 
along the road. There, but a few feet distant, 
sits the little fellow on the edge of his hole— 
erect on his hind end, grave as a judge—as 
though he would make you belicve he had al- 
ways been familiar with railroads. The young 
— doz is very comical. His head is the 

argest part of him, and when he sits up and 
barks, the bark comes with such an explosion 
that it tips him over backwards—a solemn warn- 
ing to rude orators! 

The graceful antelope is seen each day bound- 
ing over the plain with the swiftness of the wind. 
The big jack rabbit starts up in front, and runs 
for forty rods or more, and then stops and looks 
round to see what is the matter. There is not 
much reading of books to be done in the cars— 
the attention is continually demanded on the 
outside. 





A DATE OF ILL OMEN. 

The following statement by some curious 
observer seems to make an odd number sug- 
gestive of any thing but good luck to the 
French. “The ninth of Ab” (July) has had a 
bad name among the Jews since the terrible 
slaughter of their people in Palestine, on that 
day, by the Emperor Adrian, and the supersti- 
tious fear of Friday still attests, in credulous 
minds, the effect of the supposed curse which 
the Crucifixion fixed upon it. Only one of the 
days given below was Friday, and that was the 
least black of any of them, viz., the 27th of Jan- 
wary: 

The twenty-seventh day of each month during 
the war between France and Germany has been 
an eventful one. The 27th of August was 
marked by a brilliant victory of the Germans 
over the French near Buzancy, in which 
the General of the French forces was taken 
Prisoner; and also for the beginning of opera- 
tions around Sedan. On the evening of the 27th 
of September Strasbourg capitulated. On the 
morning of the 27th of October Bazaine’s army 
and the fortress of Metz surrendered. On the 
27th of Novem)er an important victory was won 
by the first division of the German army over 
the French Northern army, the latter losing 
Several thousand men, and being driven back 
towards the Somme, and the Germans under 

ben, in consequence of the victory, taking 
Possession of Amiens on the following day. On 
the 27th of December began the bombardment 
of the forts around Paris. On the 27th of Janu- 
ty the bombardment of the forts and of the city 
itself ceased. On the 27th of February the 
treaty of peace was signed. 


———— +o ----- 
AN OLD BOTTLE OF WHISKEY. 
Recently, a farmer living nefr Sugar Grove, 
iow Jamestown, while chopping down a large 
Poplar tree that stood on his premises, discov- 
ere near the centre of the trunk, firmly imbed- 
ed in the wood, a glass bottle, containing some 





of liquid, which was supposed to be the es- 
of eern. The tree was on the eve of fall- 


thus the fragile vessel was broken and the con- 
tents wasted. There were no marks of decay or 
blemish about the base of the tree, and the mys- 
tery as to how the bottle came th@e can only 
be solved by supposing that it was placed in 
some cavity in the trunk many years ago, by an 
old pioneer, who never returned to “smile again,” 
and in time the wood gradually grew over it, 
thus completely hiding itfrom view. It was one 
of those old-time bottles, of spherical shape, 
made of bluish-colored glass, with spiral fluting 
running down the neck. 


Society would be benefited if all bottles of 
whiskey were locked up in the same way. The 
trees would make a better use of it than men do, 
and they could stand it a great deal better. 
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AN “INFERNAL” REGION. 

Europe furnishes specimens of ghastly scen- 
ery, quite enough of the volcanic and horrible 
to make foundation and imagery for the old 
classic poets’ fancies concerning Hades and Tar- 
tarus. But for regions that suggest demoniac 
presences, and naturally take infernal names, 
America beats the world—at least, Californian 
America does. 


Near the confines of Fresho, Tulare and Inyo 
counties, in the headwaters of the Keweah, there 
exists a remarkable piece of country. The In- 
dians say it is the abiding-place of the Evil 
Spirit. The country is rugged and rocky — 
mountains, ‘with deep valleys and precipitous 
cliffs. Snakes and reptiles abound, and, taken 
in all, it is a wild and most uninviting region. 

But aside from this a most curious phenome- 
non exists.. The ground trembles and quakes 
almost continuously, and the abundant rocks 
grind and grit together as if being urged by some 
terrible intluence. _ Frequently deep discharges 
are heard, muffled and dull, like the distant 
sound ef heavy artillery. At night the sounds 
scem to be more abundant than in the daytime. 
No Indian can be induced to venture near the 
locality, regarding it with superstitious horror. 
No theory is advanced by any one to account 
for the strange phenomena mentioned. We al- 
so learn from William Famonville that above 
the head of Crane Valley, in this county, an- 
other place similar to the one mentioned exists. 
Persons who have visited the last place named 
describe the sound mentioned as like muffled 
thunder.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


—_——_on——————_ 


BOAT DRAWN BY FISHES. 

Man’s genius has turned steam and electricity 
to his own use, and made horses and oxen do 
good service. But it has not attempted to train 
fishes to any kind of useful labor. Every Satur- 
day says that a beginning has been made in this 
direction, and that sturgeons work in harness 
to’ draw a chariot in the water: 


A letter from Easton, Pa., speaks of a novel 
use made of sturgeons by Mr. L. Phillippi and 
Col. J. R. Sitgreaves, of that place. They cause 
a.couple of fish to draw a small boat, in harness, 
and attach them also to two imitation swans, 
which float upon them and prevent their diving. 
The boat is shaped like a shell. 

The mode of harnessing the sturgeons is pe- 
culiar. A broad India rubber band, encircling 
each fish behind the pectoral fin, has a brass 
ring attached on top. Through these rings a 
stout ashen pole, about eight feet long, is insert- 
ed, and to two staples in the pole the traces are 
fastened. There is also a gum elastic band 
around each sturgeon, just behind the dorsal 
fin, with a loop in the side holding the opposite 
ends of a much slighter pole, to compel them to 
swim at a regular distance from each other. 

Mr. Phillippi," who acts as driver, has his seat 
in the bow, and directs their course with a goad, 
which is a long pole, and as thick as one’s wrist, 
with a sharp spike sticking out at right angles 
from the end, and it is surprising with what 
alacrity they obey. When they are to be turned 
to the right or left, a sudden prick on the oppo- 
site side of each sturgeon causes the pair to take 
the desired course; when a Deon speed is de- 
sired, they are pierced near the tail; when they 
are required to halt, the goad is reached forward 
and they are pricked in front of the head. 
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THE RIGHT BIRD. 

The following fine instance of good-humored 
Irish wit’ ought not to have made a doctor an- 
gry,—doctors are such a self-possessed, even- 
tempered class of men! 


Old Dr. Nichols, who formerly practiced med- 
icine, found the fees and calls did not come fast 
enough to please him, so he added an apothe- 
cary shop to his business, for the sale of drugs 
and medicines. He had a great sign painted to 
attract the wondering eyes of the villagers, and 
the doctor loved to stand in front of his shop 
and explain its beauties to the gaping beholders. 
One of these was an Irishman, who gazed upon 
it for awhile with a comical look, and then ex- 
claimed,— 

“An’ sure, doctor, it’s fine! But there’s some« 
thing a bit wantin’ in it.” 

“And what, pray, is that?” asked the doctor. 

“Do you see,” said Pat, ‘‘the beautiful sheet 
of wattr and not a bit of a bird swimming in it?” 

“Ah, yes,” said the doctor, “that’s a good idea. 
Ill have a couple of swans painted there; 
wouldn’t they be fine?” 

“Faith, and I don’t know but they would; but 
I’m thinking there’s another bird that would be 
more appropriate.” 

“‘And what’s that?” asked the doctor. 





he is one of thim birds that when he sings, he 
cries ‘Quack, quack, quack!’” 

The last that was seen of Pat and the doctor, 
Pat was running for dear life, and the doctor 
after him. 

+04 -—- 


A SMALL SON OF A GOOD FATHER. 
The family of Roman emperors dwindled from 
Augustus through a good many generations, 
till it finally ended in Augustulus, (little Augus- 
tus.) Some sons who lean on the greatness of 
an ancestor degenerate quicker than that. 


Among recent deaths in Germany there is an- 
nounced that of a man whose character and ca- 
reer supplies a curious commentary on the prin- 
ciples of “hereditary genius’’—the eldest son of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. He had in common 
with his father and uncle both name and wealth, 
but besides this absolutely nothing. He was all 
his life long—and a long life of seventy-five 
years it was—what is called-in Germany a ‘‘son- 
derling,” which in his case meant rather more 
than our “queer fish.” Among the various feats 
whereby he laid claim to distinction among his 
contemporaries must be reckoned his spending 
his last twenty years or so exclusively in bed, 
although endowed with the most viorous 
health, and not even being able to impair it by 
this long-drawn-out freak. As to the rest of his 
career, all that.can be said of this small scion of 
a great house is, that he was proprictor of the 
estate of Ottmachu in Silesia, a very fine and 
large property, which had been given to his 
father as a reward for his services to the Prus- 
sian State. Also, that his death took place in 
Berlin, and that he was buried at Regel, the sep- 
ulchre of his great namesake. 


PARABLE OF TEN VIRGINS AS TOLD 
BY A CHINESE BOY. 


The Chinese of the seaports in China pick up 
a few words of business English, (called “pigeon 
English,’’) which serves them sufficiently well for 
business intercourse with British and Americans. 
The following shows how unfit for sacred sub- 
fects this “lingo” is. A Chinese boy, Choy Awaw, 
has read the story of the Ten Virgins as trans- 
lated by the missionaries, and undertakes to give 
his idea of it. We venture to say not every New 
England scholar could say his lesson and leave 
out so few things the first time: 


The kingdom like ten girls; never marry; they 
bring some lanterns; come out till some new 
married man come that way. Have got five wjse 
and five foolish. Five hold lanterns with no oil. 
Smart five had oil inside. The new married man 
come late; they slecp. By-and-by they all say, 
“New matried man come.” ‘Ali go out to him. 
Five makey nice lanterns. Five foolish say, 
“You give me oil; lamp no oil, you give me 
some.” The smart say, “Ino give you; I not 
enough; you go market buy.” Foolish go mar- 
ket to buy. The new married mancome. All 
come in to dinner. Shut the door. By-and-by 
the foolish come and say, “Boss, boss, open 
doer.” He say, “Ino likey you; you no my.” 
Must be smart, no understand the day.” 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING, 

The following anecdote is told of the famous 
Marshal Wrangel, a former hero of the Prussian 
army: 

All persons of any distinction were desirous 
of calling upon him, and it devolved upon his 
adjutant to give him some information about 
his visitors, as some of them were even princes. 

One day a poet, named Putlitz, was announced, 
and the adjutant hastily whispered in the mar- 
shal’s car the title of the poet’s most celebrated 
work: “What the Woods tell us.” Theold Gen- 
eral, whe was not much given to literature, had 
never heard of the book, and must have under- 
stood the words as “‘What wood sells at,” for he 
turned to his visitor with the inquiry, “How 
long have you been in the lumber business, Mr. 
Putlitz?” 


+o ---- - 
THE WEIGHT OF AN ACCOMPLISHED 
FACT, 

When Amadeus, the new King of Spain, en- 
tered Madrid to ascend the throne of the ex- 
pelled Bourbons, there was great excitement 
among the people, and no little talk of murder- 
ing him. One Spaniard hurried home, and 
called to his wife,— 

“Give me down my loaded gun from the wall; 
the King is just going to enter the palace.” 

“What do you want with the gun?” replied 
his wife, calmly; “by the time you get there the 
King will be safe in the palace.” 

“True. You are right, wite! Then bring me 
my cloak, and I will go and offer him my con- 
gratulations.” 


QUIET WIT. 


A gentleman who had taken the horse cars for 
the Worcester Depot in Boston, encumbered 
with manifold bags and parcels, reached the 
bell rope, with an effort, when he wished to get off, 
and gave a vizorous pull; the result was a sharp 
ring from both bells. “What are you ringing 
both ends for?” was the discourteous and surly 
inquiry of the conductor. ‘Because I wished 
the car to stop at both ends,” was the quiet re- 





“Why; I can’t spuke his name jist sew, but 





Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


Oures Kidney Oomplaints. 





“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing; 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 


Our pines are trees of healing.” 
JOHN. .G, WHITTIER. 





SONGS Nl The Popular Book of Te- 
F \day. For all our Sunday 
. | schools. 
SALVATION. T. E. PERKINS, 
By T. E. PERKINS Publisher, 
AND 143 Eighth Street, 


Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32—tt New York. 


NEW CARPETS 


SELECTED ESPECIALLY 





FOR 


FALL TRADE. 





SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 
47 Temple Place, 
39 BOSTON. 3 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the —— of youth. Price only $1. 
285 pages, cleth. Sent by mail, ye on receipt of 
price. Thou have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and happiness. Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
a mm - Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician. 

t “ 


Whiskers! Whiskers! 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound to make Whis- 
kers grow on the smoothest face (without injury) in every 
case or money cheerfully refunded. Price only 25 cents 








per kage, or three for 50 cents. By mail postage paid. 
Address orders to E.W.JONES & CO. 
s94t Ashland, Mass. 





THE BOY OF THE PERIOD; 


The American Boy’s Paper. 
Vol. II,, doubled in size, inSeptember, Pre- 
vious numbers exhausted, 25 centsaycar. 427 4th St., 
Washington, D, C. 39—It 


OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 











Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of isa plete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready for the Shuttle, and has the 
following yee my over the ordinary wound iron hob- 


bin: Ist. The time consumed and t 





is allsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secuted and a more perfect stitch produced. 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine compontes. We are 
now y to furnish them for the following Machines :— 
Grover & Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed F. F., Elias and 
A. B. Howe. Sample package 2200 yards of best six-cord 
thread, mailed post-paid on receipt of $100. Address 
MERRICK THREAD CO., llolyoke, Mass. 
In ordering always state style of Machine. 33—eowl3t 








BY* POCKET KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 
AT REASONABLE RATES, 


Bradford & Anthony’s, 





ly, that left a convulsed ear load and a discom- 


31 178 Washington Street, Boston, _ 5t 
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- THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“ao SEPT. 28, 1871, 








THE TWO SLEEPERS. 


An old man sat in his easy chair, 
Where he had sat before, 

Day after day, at eventide, 
For years at least a score. 

The Bible open on his lap— 
A smile upon his face— 

And round iis brow a halo slione, 
Evolved by inward grace. 

Me heeded not the little one 
Who sported ‘round his knee, 

And twitched the tassel of his gown, 
And shouted out with glee, 

“Come, grandpa, put your book away— 
’Tis nine o'clock, you know— 

And you must play awhile with me, 
Before to bed you go. 


“What! won’t you play?” the chi!d went on 
With disappointed air, 

“You said you would at nine o’clock— 
Grandpa, that isn’t fair! 

But never mind—you’re tired, perhaps— 
And I’m a saucy thing— 

So sit you still, and I your pipe 
Will from this mantel bring.” 


And yet the old man stirred net, 
Nor looked he at the child, 

Who laid her head upon his book, 
Gazed up at him and smiled— 

And then she pouted pettishly, 
And then began to weep, 

And then, tired out, her eyelids closed, 
And she fell fast asleep. 


And thus they slumbered tranquilly— 
The grandsire and the child — 

And as they slept it seemed as if 
They on each other smiled. 

Bat while the red-cheeked, joyous child, 
The sleep of health was taking, 

The old man was reposing in 
The sleep that knows no waking. 


He had passed away e’en while he dwelt 
Upon the sacred story, 
And left this sin-embittered life 
For one of brightest glory. 
O, picture rare! O, lesson stern 
For heedless man intended— 
The wee child starting on a voyage 
The grandsire old had ended. 
Francis 8. SMirn. 


A WONDERFUL PRAYER. 

The prayer of Habakkuk has ever been regard- 
ed as one of the most lofty strains of Hebrew 
poctry, The passage commencing, “God came 
from Teman and the Holy One from Mount Pa- 
ran,” is, next to the descent on Sinai, the most 
awe-inspiring representation of the majesty, and 
power, and glory of the Deity in Holy Writ. We 
find the following anecdote of the influence of 
this wonderful prayer on a company of French 
atheists: 

During Dr. Franklin’s residence in Paris, after 
an evening entertainment, a number of the liter- 
ati present assented to the general charge against 
the Bible as being a piece of deception, and des- 
titute of any literary merit. While the whole 
party assented, it was observed that the doctor 
gave no answer, and they appealed to him for his 
opinion. In his way, he avoided an expression 
by saying that his mind had been running on a 
new book which he had fallen in with at one of 
the stores. It might interest them if he would 
read a short section. They were all eager to 
hear. Taking the book out of his pocket, he 
read in a grave and solemn manner a short poem. 
They all pronounced it the best they had ever 
heard. 

“That is fine,” said one. 

“That is sublimity,” said another. 

“It has not its superier in the world,” was the 
unanimous opinion, 

They all wished to know if that was a speci- 
men of the book. 

“Certainly,” said the doctor, “it is full of such 
passages. It is no other than your good-for- 
nothing Bible, out of which I have read the 
prayer of Habakkuk.” 





+o 
ALL EQUAL HERE. 

All are equal before God; the prince in his pur- 
ple and the beggar in his rags. The great Duke 
of Wellington was at heart an humble man, and 
the following anecdote well illustrates his own 
consciousness that in the eye of the All Seeing, 
worth alone makes the man: 

It is related of the Duke of Wellington, that 
once when he remained to take sacrament at his 
parish church, a very poor old man had gone up 
the opposite aisle, and reaching the communion 
table, knelt down by the side of the duke. Some 
one—2 pew-owner, probably—came and touched 
the poor man on the shoulder, and whispered to 
him to move further away, or rise and wait un- 
til the duke had received the bread and wine. 
But the eagle eye and quick ear of the great 
commander caught the meaning of that touch 
and that whisper. He clasped the old man’s 
hand, and held him to prevent his rising, and in 
a reverential undertone, but most distinctly, 
said, “Do not move—we aro all equal here.” 


+e — 
“WHAT HAS IT DONE FOR YOU ?’’ 


The other day, Mr. Bradlaugh, an infidel, was 
lecturing in a village in the north of England, 
and at the close, he challenged discussion. Who 


should accept the challenge but an old, bent 


| for we had opened on him by surprise. 





woman, in the most antiquated attire, who went 
up to the lecturer, and said,— 

“Sir, I have a question to put to you.” 

“Well, my good woman, what is it?” 

“Ten years ago,” she said, “I was left a widow, 
with eight children utterly unprovided for, and 
nothing to call my own but this Bible. By its 
direction, and looking to God for strength, I 
have been enabled to feed myself and my fami- 
ly. Iam now tottering to the grave; but Iam 
perfectly happy, because I look forward to a life 
of immortality with Jesus in heaven. , That’s 
what my religion has done for me. What has 
your way of thinking done for you?” 

‘Well, my good lady,’”’ rejoined the lecturer, 
“IT don’t want to disturb your eomfort; but”—- 

“O! but that’s not the question,” interposed 
the woman; “keep to the point, sir. What has 
your way of thinking done for you?” 

The infidel endeavored to shirk the matter 
again; the feeling of the meeting gave vent in 
uproarous applause, and Mr. Bradlaugh had to 
go away discomfited by an old woman. 
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UNSEEN LIFE. 

The telescope excites wonder, as it makes 
known innumerable worlds in the heavens. The 
microscope excites equal wonder, making known 
innumerable living creatures, almost or quite in- 
visible without it, but all perfectly formed, and 
enjoying life no less than larger beings. An 
observer gives an account of a single look 
through the microscepe: 


We examined a drop of rain water. In that 
single drop we counted near a hundred playful 
little creatures, apparently as large as the com- 
mon house-fly, frolicking and frisking about as 
merrily as minnows in a meadow brook. 

Then we reached a book from the shelf, and 
detected a speck of white insect hurrying off at 
a double-quick to hide behind a grain _—- 
The lit- 
tle fellow was retreating rapidly; the shaking ofa 
book Jeaf, or even for as much of a leaf to tremble 
as would hold a single letter, was to him a com- 
motion equal to a hundred earthquakes. But 
we pursued him, excited as he was, untél we 
chased him on a bar of polished brass, and, by a 
grand stratagem, drove him into an intrench- 
ment oa the bar. 

He was smaller than the dot of aniin your 
pocket Bible. But we pressed him into our ser- 
vice, a prisoner in his house of brass, and snug- 
ly covered him by a glass slide, until we reviewed 
him beneath the microscope. 

His prison was less roomy than the eye ofa 
fine cambric needle, yet under the microscope, 
his liberties, as well as his body, were greatly en- 
larged. That creature, to the naked eye so small, 
was now apparently as large as a bee, and white 
as snow, With limbs of perfect symmetry and 
proportion. 

We were affected by his efforts to be free. He 
hurried from side to side of his prison-house, and 
tried to force the walls apart! Through his clear, 
transparent flesh could be seen the beatings of 
his heart and the purple veins of his blood. His 
movements were restless and pitiful as those of 
a newly-caged bird. If we could, by some mag- 
nifier of sound, have heard his voice and under- 
stood his language, doubtless it would have been 
a plaintive cry for liberty. 
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THE TULIP MANIA. 

A wholé country once went crazy over the 
beauty ef a flower. We are not beginning a 
fairy tale, like the “Singing Bird, the Singing 
Tree and the Yellow Water.” The country was 
Holland, and the flower was the tulip. <A single 
tulip bulb was once sold for a sum equal to 
three thousand dollars!) Three thousand dol- 
lars for a root that many of our readers would 
value scarcely more than an onion! The Lon- 
don Quarterly Review thus alludes to the tulip 
insanity: . 

The innocent cause of the evil, always a favor- 
ite with the Turkish race, found its way from 
Constantinople to Vienna in 1554, It is recorded 
that in 1562 a cargo of the precious bulbs was re- 
ceived by a merchant of Antwerp, who, mistak- 
ing them for some kind of onion, had many of 
them cooked, the rest being planted among his 
kitchen vegetables, where, apparently, most of 
them died. A merchant of Mechlin, however, 
had obtained a few of the bulbs; and his more 
careful culture led to the discovery of the beauty 
ef their blooms. The plant thus introduced to 
the Dutch florists soon became the object of 
their special care, the bulbs fetching a high 

rice. Astory is told of a sailor, that, break- 
asting one morning upon his herring in the 
warehouses of a Dutch merchant, he took up a 
handful of what he deemed to be onions, and 
eat them as a relish to his fish. 

Unhappily for the luckless owner they were 
the priceless bulbs of the new plant; and it is 
said that the cost of the poor tar’s breakfast to 
his unconcious host was greater than would 
have sufficed for the festive entertainment of all 
the heads of the national Government. 

The trade in tulips appears for a long time to 
have been a legitimate one for those who want- 
ed and were willing to pay for luxuries. But in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the gamb- 
ling spirit, so often developed when commerce 
has increased capital without supplying corres- 
ponding means for the profitable investment of 
it, took hold of the entire nation. Many collat- 
eral circumstances prove that the whole affair 
partook of this character; and that a genuihe 
love of flowers had little to do with the mania. 

An instance is found in the system of betting 
on the probable nature of the flowers which the 
young seedlings might produce. This was car- 
ried to an enormous extent, ruining family after 








family, like the race-course or the dice-box. The 
mania probably culminated about the year 1636, 
at whieh time the trade is said to have yielded 


within three years to the city of Haarlem above 
10,000, sterling. For one root alone 4,000 


florins, and a new carriage with two harnessed 
horses, were given; 13,000 florins, or above £650, 
were paid for another bulb of the same variety; 
while a third, of a different sort, brought its pos- 
sessor twelve acres of land. One person who had 
an income of £2,800 a year—a very much larger 
sum then than the same figures now represent 
—was reduced to beggary in four months. The 
folly at last assumed such vast proportions that 
Government interference became necessary for 
its suppression. 
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GUESS HOW IT WAS SPELT. 





culty or catch about it, and few persons are so 


she fell into the guessing trap: 


Southern States. 


chandise within the lines, only as permitted by 
we! proper officers. A bill ef the desired articles 
ad to 


could be presented to a merchant. 


tomed to the use of the 
been expected, much of the orthography 


rise to many a hearty laugh. 


? 


easy word salt / 


Having heard so much about the “bad spelling, 


soyalt,” ete., ete. Butin vain. 
to say, “We give up.” 


was spelled s-a-l-t.” 


a temptation to exploit upon it! 
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THE WAY HE THANKED HIM. 





who think they are gentlemen: 


at the Tradesman’s Bank, New York 


the half-melting snow, which h 
by many feet. 


overcoat pocket to be examined at leisure. 


identified it as the property of Mr. Smith. 
him.” 


perhaps, a reward, but certainly to be thanked. 
Mr. Smith regarded him with a heavy frown 


ought to have returned it to me at once.” 
‘ 


usy all day, I did not get a chance to return i 
till I came to the bank this morning.” 
reward.” 
you personally,”’ expostulated the porter. 
“Then he’s a fool. 
words about it. John, (this was to his elerk, 
show that man the way out.” 
“T can find it without showing, and let me tel 


New York State, if it is Christmas.” 
a 


Eastern people’s idea seems to be, “any thing bu 
leather.” What would they say to having a tan 


as it illustrates Matt. 3:11; Mark 1:7: 


a shoe. 


castes, 





The missionaries, w 
circulation among the 


An abrupt challenge to do a thing—whether to 
spell a word, or whatever else it may be—is apt 
,to convey the impression that there is some diffi- 


habitually on their guard against a joke as to 
strike the simple answer the first time. A South- 
ern lady, writing to the Advent Herald, tells how 


From 1848 to 1866 we resided in one of the 
From 1862 onward to the end 
of the war, the city of H. was held by the Feder- 
als as a military post and the citizens of the city 
and the eountry could purchase articles of mer- 


approved by these officers before it 


From the boy of seventeen to the man of fifty 
the males were absent; hence the bills were fre- 
quently made out by persons but little accus- 
n, and, as might have 
ebster 
could not have indorsed. This misspelling gave 


A merchant, at whose heuse { was stopping, 
challenged his wife and myself, one morning, de- 
claring “‘that we could not at fifty guesses spell 
the little word salt as it was spelled on a bill 
which he had just received—the common and 


The merchant’s wife was an accomplished 
scholar, and had spent many years in teaching. 


we felt somewhat prepared for the undertaking, 
and began in about the following style: “Sault 
—sawlt—saw]lt—saughlt — sanghllt —solt—sort 
—sorlt—sorlltt — calt — cawlt — ceawlt—soylt— 
We were obliged 


“Why,” said the merchant, very coolly, “it 


How many learned people miss the plain mean- 
ing of a thing from a notion of its difficulty, and 


The following incident is an illustration of the 
meanness which is sometimes shown by men 


The porter of a leading ship chandler, in the 
routine of his duties, one day last winter, called 
ork. As he 

passed out he noticed a piece vob (ected paper in 
been trampled “ - . ; 

He picked it up, and seeing that only twenty-six miles, when he immediately 

it was a check of some sort, slipped it into his 


It turned out to be a gold check for $280, with 
the indorsement of a man who we will call Smith. 
The next day when he visited the bank he showed 
the paper to the receiving clerk, who at once 


“That’s the owner,” said he, pointing to a 
gentleman who was just passing through the > 
swinging doors; “run after him and give it to 

Before the finder could reach the loser the lat- 


ter had reached his own office. The porter told 
his story and handed over the check, expecting, 


and stormed out, “What do you mean, sir, by 
retaining this check twenty-four hours—you 
I did not know what it was, sir,” replied the 


man, “until I cleaned it; and as my employer’s 
na of business is in Front Street, and I was 


“You ought to have left it with the bank, sir. 
You had no business to come to me-fishing for a 
“Why, the bank clerk told me to bring it to 


I don’t want any more 
you, Mr. Smith, that you are the biggest hog in 


HOW THE ORIENTALS ARE SHOD. 
“There’s nothing like leather,”’ we say, but the 


ner for a chief magistrate, as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut have? The following is iyteresting, | he had not been told to remain there. 


binding them in leather, but make 
to the books, as otherwise the higher caste na. 
tives would not touch or read them. The caste 
who work in leather are called Choomars and 
live im a portion of the town or village by them. 
selves. A great many,of these have become 
Christians, and our native women, who are Bi- 
ble readers, can go among them freely, to read 
to them. : 

The shoes in ordinary use resemble our slip. 
pers, and are generally highly ornamented, and 
wrought with silk, or silver and gold thread 
They are made large, so that they can be casily 
dropped off on entering thqhouse or the presence 
of asuperior. As the women often wear bells 
on their toes, itis then a great inconvenience to 
them to wear shoes. 

Sandals are much worn. They consist of g 
mere sole of wood mounted on two blocks, lift. 
ing them about an inch from the ground. Some- 
times they are fastened to the foot by g strap 
but more generally are held by a mere peg of 
wood caught between two of the toes. They. are 
much worn during the rainy season, when the 
native leather, which is poorly tanned, is of lit. 
tle use or comfort. These sandals cost about fif. 
teen cents, and are often made of the fragrant 
sandal-wood. Fastening or loosening the shoes 
is the business of the very lowest casté, and is g 
very humiliating employment.—Heathen Wom. 


an’s Friend. 


Paper backs 
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A FLUSTERED BRIDEGROOM, 


never more forcibly taught than by the funny 
antics of those who have none of it. The De 
troit Free Press tells a story of a young man who 
arrived in Detroit one night, last spring, on his 
way to Alpena, where he was going to marry 
a fine young lady of that village. On his way 
to the depot he thought he would have time to 
get his hair cut before the train started. He 
plunged into a barber’s shop, and had the job 
about finished when the train moved away. He 
rushed to the station and offered twenty dollars 
for a special to Saginaw: bs 


The person in charge was both amazed and 
amused, and informed him that he was altogceth- 
er too liberal in his offers. He then went $5 bet- 
ter; $10, $15, and finally, in his desperation, of. 
fered $100, then $150, and then $200 for the use 
of an engine to overtake the speeding mail train. 
As there was not an engine to spare, offers could 
not be accepted, and the man rushed downstairs 
to the shouting hackmen, selected one and 
screamed ,— 

“Pll give you $50 to catch the Saginaw train!” 

The Jehu looked at his horses, considered 
their gait, thought of the distance, and shook 
his head mourntully. 

*Do it, and V’ll make it $100,” shouted the 
man, half jumping into the hack. 

“It can’t be done, my friend, not by horses,” 
replied the hackman, sadly, for he wanted that 
“pile” of greenbacks. 

The disappointed bridegroom started to the tel- 
egraph office, and wanted the operator to send 
through a message, as follows: ‘Hold on amin- 
ute, till a fellow named H—— M—- catehes it,” 
but the operator told him it was no use. Some 
one suggested that he might hire an engine at 
Pontiac, if he could get there. 

“How far is it to Pontiac?” he asked, fairly 
jumping up and down. He was told that it was 


avowed his determination to walk the distance, 
and went off down the track as if shot from an 
army musket. 

The funniest thing about it all is the stupidity 
of the fellow in forgetting to telegraph at once 
to his intended bride at Alpena, explaining mat 
ters. 





A DOG KEEPING SUNDAY. 


We knew a horse once, who never failed to 
distinguish between Sunday and otlier days. On 
week days, he would turn of his own accord in- 
to the street leading to the depot, on Sunday he 
uniformly went by that street, and turned, equal- 
ly of his own accord, into the church-yard. He 
never confounded the days, or blundered in 
choosing tle right road. The following story 
shows equal intelligence in a dog. We find itin 
t | Harper’s Weekly: 


A King Charles spaniel belonging to a lady, a 
relation of my own, was constantly in the habit 
of attending her when she was out driving, and, 
if it was wished that he should not accompaly 
her, it was necessary to shut him up to prevent 
him from doing so. On Sunday she went 1 
) teach at the village school, where his presence 

was of course undesirable. To my surprise, one 
1 Sunday morning I saw her preparing for a start 

to school, leaving “Beau” at liberty in the din- 
ing-room, which was on the ground floor, ope? 
ing on the carriage drive by which she would 
leave the house. I was proceeding to shut him 
up, when she said, ‘0, you need not trouble 
ourself to do that; he knows quite well that it 
s Sunday, and won’t attempt to go with me, 
t| She was perfectly right. “Beau” satin 4 chair 
watching her through the open window as she 
drove off, looking the picture of mortified = 
nation, but not offering to quit his place, tho 


> 





There can be no greater insult offered to a na- 7 
tive of the East than to touch or strike him with 
None but the very lowest castes have 
any thing to co with leather, and these are too 
unclean to be allowed to touch persons of other" 

they make 
natives, avoid 


HOW TO SPELL. 

Often in writing a simple word is required, of 
the orthography of which the writer is not sv 
The dictionary may be referred to, but is not 
ways convenient. An easy mode is to write 





word on a piece of waste paper, in the two of 


The value of coolness and presence of mind js 
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three ways of which you are in doubt. Nine 
times in ten, the mode which looks right is right. 
Spelling, particularly English spelling, is so 
completely a work of the eye, that the eye alone 
should be trusted. There is no reason why ‘‘re- 
ceive” and “believe” should be spelled differ- 
ently, yet sounded alike in their second sylables. 
Yet write them “recieve” and “beleive,” and the 
eye shows you the mistake atonce. The best 
way for young people, and indeed people of any 
age, to learn to spell is to practise writing. Cob- 
pet taught his children grammar by requiring 
that they should copy their lessons two or three 
times. These lessons he himself gave them in 
the form of letters; and his French and English 

ammars are two of the most amusing books in 
the English language. Of course “learning to 
spell” comes in incidentally. 
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A SURPRISED FISHERMAN. 


One day while the steamboat City of Hart- 
ford was lying at Pratt’s Ferry, waiting for the 
‘arrival of a small boat from Hartford, the second 
mate thought he would improve the time by 
fishing for bass. So he cast his line into the water 
and sat down patiently to wait the result. 

On board the boat is a young colored boy, one 
of those amphibious Kanakas who came te San 
Francisco from the Sandwich Islands and event- 
nally turned up as a boat hand on the City of 
Hartford. Like all of his amphibious race, he 
can remain a long time under the water. 

He took it into his head to play a joke upon 
the mate; and, divesting himself of his clothes, 
jumped into the water og the opposite side of 
the boat from where the mate sat, dreamily 
awaiting a bite. Presently that official was 
startled by a strong pull at his line. His slum- 
bering eyes opened wide, his breath came fast 
and thick, for he thought he had captured one of 
the biggest of the big bass which abound in the 
river. 

He attempted to pull in his hook, but it resist- 
ed all his efforts! Then he thought he would 
play the fish for a little while; and so he would 
let out a few fathoms of line, and then draw‘in 
again. This he repeated until the negro, think- 
ing he had carried the joke far enough, held on 
to the line and came to the surface with it, just 
at the time the mate, with bigger eyes than he 
had ever exhibited in all his life before, expect- 
ed to land a big fish, and had shouted for help 
tothe men on deck. The astonishment of that 
fisherman can be better imagined than expressed 
when he saw the woolly cocoa-nut head and roll- 
ing eyes of the Kanaka emerge from the waves! 
At first he thought he had caught the “devil 
fish” that Victor Hugo wrote about; then he 
didn’t know really what it was; but finally, as 
the boy, blowing like a porpoise, struck out for 
the boat, and the laughter of some of the hands 
who were in the joke rang in his ears, he ac- 
knowledged himself sold. ‘This story is in every 
particular a true one.—Norwich Bulletin. 
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THE MAGPIE AND THE DUCKS. 


About three leagues from Nantes, in France, 
isa pretty village called Thouare, In this vil- 
lage there used to flourish a magpie whose mem- 
ory deserves to be cherished. Her master was a 
justice of the peace, and Mag lived on excellent 
terms both with him and his maid-servant. The 
justice had a brood of ducks, which were daily 
taken to the fields for food and exercise. The 
servant always conducted them, and Mag ac- 
companied her. The maid remarked that, at 
the hour fixed for their walk, the magpie regu- 
pd placed herself in readiness at the hen-house 

oor. 

One day, just as she had let them out, she was 
suddenly called away, when, to her great sur- 
prise, she saw the row of ducks on its way to the 
field, under the sole guidance of Mag, who, with 
her beak, was urging on those who lagged be- 
hind to mend their pace. Next day the servant 
purposely let her go alone, when she again took 
command of the flock, and from that time the 
whole charge was left to her, of conducting them 
and bringing them in at night. 

But the justice did not keep ducks for the 
mere pleasure of looking at them; one by one 
they were killed and eaten; and Queen Mag saw 
the number of her subjects gradually diminish. 
She persevered, however, in her daily task, and 
when only a solitary duck remained, she led it 
to and from the field with her usual punctuali- 
ty. At length the cruel order was issued; the 
last duck was to follow its companions, and ap- 
pear at the justice’s table. The maid caught 
the poor victim, and was about to execute her 
Master’s commands, when Mag, giving way to 
her fury, flew upon her, tore her face with her 
talons and beak, till she left it streaming with 
blood, then took te flight, and never returned. 
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THE GIANTS. 
Dr. Arnot’s favorite temperance couplet, 


“Strong drink makes the drinker weak, 
Weak drink makes the drinker strong,’”’ 


For along time the Patagonians, it was un- 
derstood, were real giants; then this was de- 
Nic. Observers, it was asserted, had looked at 
tiem throuzh the magnifying medium of a fog. 

ut a letter from a member of the Magellan Col- 
ony speaks of some of them as standing six fect, 
te heel, 
symmetry itself.’ Nor is it unusual to finda 
(Patagonian weizhing as much as 285 pounds. 

ith all their splendid physical characteristics, 
the race is degencrating “through the use 6f to- 
oand liquor.” Moreover, with all their bod- 

ily streneth, the people are said to be exceeding- 
cowardly. Most of their wounds are given 
m behind. Heretofore they have recovered 
marvellously from their wounds, but with their 














For the Companion. 
BLUEBELL. 


The first time I knew her, she was in a hens 
nest. This is the way she looked. 





I was making mud pies and went to get an 
egg to make a custard pie. Old Speck lays an 
egg aday. she dident that day cause the kitten 
was in the nest. Brother Tom says Speck must 
have been too lazy and got the kitten to get into 


the nest for an excuse. I dont know. I was 
glad to see her. 
I named her Bluebell. she aint quite so blue 


as my bluebell flowers though: 
She thought she was a chicken I guess. she 
lived around with them and ates her meals with 
them. she set under the gooseberry bushes 
with the rest of the chickens, and wouldent get 
acquainted with the other white cat. 

When old Speck hatched her chicks Bluebell 
played with them more than she did with me. 
She stayed right around the coop; she looked 


of them. But she died. 
threw a stone at her and hit her. 


so. 


I cried, and dug her grave by my Bluebells. 





ture of a kitten, and that I ought to have plant- 
ed acat’s tail on her grave. they grow down 





by Fathers ditch. I played the dead march on 
my Jews harp. Torsy TURVEY. 
DUCKED. ® 


Master Tommy, who had heard of the expe- 
dition of the wise men of Gotham in a bowl, 
thought a tub a fine craft for navigation, and 
found he was mistaken. So the Schoolday Vis- 
itor says: . 

It was well for Tommy that tubs will roll if 
you get them over on one side, or else I don’t 
know how he ever would have got his aunt’s big 
washing-tublown to the pond.» He might have 
tumbled it over and over, to be sure, and ended 
by falling under it, and having to lie there till 
some one picked him up; but, as it was, he rolled 
the tub along like a hoop, down the grassy back 
yard to the water’s edge, and there he pushed it 
over so it lay in the water. 

He had a piece of broomstick all ready for an 





like their little watch dog; she took good care 


This is the way she died; Ragged Johnny 
she lay right 
down and dident live any longer. I found her 
she looked happy and almost as pretty as 
she did in the hens nest, when I first knew her. 


I made her a grave stone out of a shingle and 
put her name on it and a picture of a bluebell. 
Brother Tom said it ought to have been a pic- 


started out to sea. He pushed against the green 
bank with his stick, and actually worked his tub 
out two or three feet into the pond, but there it 
tipped! It was well the pond was so shallow, 
for the tub only stranded itself in the mud, and 
Tommy could still rock it back and forth, and 
play he was sailing. 

You ought to have seen how the ducks looked 
at him, and then paddled off as far as they could 
get! But the great white gander swam proudly 
up and hissed! ; 

“Q, stop that!’ cried Tommy. 

“T won’t!”’ hissed the gander. 

“Tl make you stop!” shouted Tommy, and 
he caught off his straw hat and threw it at the 
gander, who hissed louder than ever. 

Tommy reached out with his stick to get the 
hat, but he reached too far; tub and boy both 
lost their balance, and over he went into the 
muddy water. O, how the ducks and gecse 
quacked, and hissed, and flapped their wings! 
Aunt Ann heard the noise, and left her pies to 
look out. Down the bank she flew to the pond, 
and snatched the tub with one hand and Tommy 
with the other, and dragged them out. 0, the 
mud, and the dirt, and the dripping water! 
“What did you do it for, you naughty little 
boy!” she cried. 

“I was going to sea in a tub!” whimpered 
Tommy, wiping his eyes with muddy hands. 
Aunt Ann set the tub on the hearth, and filled 
it with nice warm water. Then she set Tommy 
down right in the middle of it. It was the best 
she could do; he was too muddy to touch. 
“There, now, you have gone to sea in a tub in 
good earnest!” she said, laughing, as she began 
to pull off his boots. 

And so the voyage ended with bed, and hot 
ginger tea. 


ty 
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LITTLE BOY BLUE. 


Charley’s mother, sitting in the cottage door, 

Sees the sunshine slanting late along the floor; 

Rests a little from her spinning and her song, 
Wondering, softly, ‘‘Where does Charley stay so 
long?”’ 


“Bumble-bee, amid the clover, tell me true? 
Have you seen a boy who wears a jacket blue? 
Boy with curls as yellow as your velvet feet; 
Pouting red lips, than your honey spicier-sweet? 


“Field-mouse, in the barley, saw you Charley pass? 
Katydid, O, did you spy him from the grass? 

Or you, squirrel, swinging on your airy seat, 

Hush your chatter, at the patter of his feet?” 


Hums the bee the louder, as he nothing heard; 
Blue-bird sweet and swallow answer not a word; 
Mouse looks up at squirrel, with a knowing tip; 
Katydid, beware! lest the secret slip. 


Little, tired Charley, in the fragrant hay, 

Rosy-red with slumber, dreams the hours away; 
Only gran’ther long-legs, watching all alone, 
Points, with foot in air, the way the cows are gone! 
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OBEYING MOTHER PLEASANTLY. 


Little Harry had seen some older boys fly their 
kites from the tops of the houses, and he thought 
it would be nice fyn if he could do so too,—so he 
came to his aunt, and said,— 

“Aunt Mary, may I go up to the top of the 
house, and fly my kite?” 

His aunt wished to do every thing that was 


very unsafe, so she said,— 


dangerous sort of play. 
go.”’ 

“All right. 
said Harry. 
he would always be so obedient as that. 

“Harry, what are you doing?” said his moth- 
er, on one occasion. : 

“Spinning my new top, mother.” 

“Can’t you take the baby out to ride? Get 
out the carriage, and I'll bring him down.” 

“Allright,’”’ shouted the boy, ag he put his top 
away in his pocket and hastened to obey his 
mother. 

“Uncle William, may I go over to your store 
this morning?” said Harry, one day at break- 
fast, “I want to see those baskets again that I 
was looking at yesterday.” 

“O yes, Harry,” said his uncle, “I shall be 
very glad to have you.” 

“But I cannot spare you to-day, Harry,” said 
his mother; “I want you to go out with me; you 
shall go-to the store another time.” 

“All right,” said Harry, and went on with his 
breakfast. 

No matter what Harry was asked to do, or 
what refusal he met with when asking for any 
thing, his constant answer was—“All right.” 
He never stopped to worry or tease. He never 
asked—“Why can’t 1?” or “Why mustn’t 1?” 
Harry had not only learned to obey, but he had 


Then [’ll go out on the bridge,” 








the process is slower. 


cng and with that ha lume gp the tb, and 
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proper to please him; but she thought this was 


“No, Harry, my boy,I think that is a very 
I'd rather you wouldn’t 


His aunt smiled, and said she hoped 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


Take one-sixth of a garden so fresh and fair, 
With two-sevenths of the flowers which bloom there, 
One-fifth of a daisy with its heart of gold, 
And a third ofa tall old sun-flower bold. 
Now take one-fourth of the coliseum rine, 
And end with two-ninths ef the swect columbine, 
My whole is ahardy plant, quite fragrant too, 
And, if I mistake not, ’tis possessed by you. - 
cWA. 


2. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My /irst is in pie but not in cake. 

My second is in river but net in lake. 

My third is in vest but not in pants. 

My fourth is in music but not in dance. 

My fifth is in new but not in old. 

My sizth is in grasp but not in hold. 

My wwhele is an author, known by you, 

And some of his sketches I’ve read through. 
KL. M. 


3. 
REBUS, 





A passage from Shakespeare. 


4. 
HIDDEN STRAITS. 


Julia says the sun dazzles her eyes. 
You told me that Ida visits her aunt every day. 
Wait or rest until I am done. 
I heard you say that Mr. Bell is leaving town. 
Charles, picking up the pot, ran to the pump. 
Must I or must Mary stay. 

‘ U.P. Warp, 


a. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


5. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of eighty letters, 

My 2, 88, 80, 9, 24, 67 was a Judge of Israel. 

My 8, 70, 10, 64, 26, 86 was an ancient mountain. 
My 5, 58, 35, 77, 47, 44 was an ancient animal. 

My 6, 21, 68, 61, 43, 79 was a heathen idol, 

My 8, 19, 37, 49, 66, 29 was an ancient mountain. 
1, 69 was an ancient province. 
2, 17 was an ancient metal. 

7, 72, 64 was a musical instrument, 
, 23, 84, 7 was a king of Israel. 

My 22, 50, 69, 76, 56, 42 was‘an ancient cily. 

My 27, 1, 49, 78, 64, 40 was an ancient town, 

My 381, 7, 60, 40, 63, 75 was a prophet. 

My 45, 4, 33, 39, 74, 68 was a Jewish woman. 

My 46, 10, 32, 56, 12, 16 was a precious stone. 

My 48, 1, 25, 65, 18, 69 was an ancient queen, 

My 52, 13, 28, 61, 78, 8 was a Jewish measure. 

My whole is a verse in Proverbs. IsoLA. 
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Conundrums. 


Why is a wounded man like an old pair of boots? 
Because he wants healing. 

Why is love like a potato? Because it shoots from 
the eyes. 

Why does a gentleman’s own servant going up Ve- 
suvius present one of the greatest phenomena ii nae 
ture? Because it is the valley (valet) ascending the 
mountain. : 

Why isatanner hard to find? He tans skins and 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “‘Wisdom is better than rubies.” 


2. Sent, scent, cent. Pare, pear, pair. Wright, 
write, rite, right. Rein, rain, reign. You, cwe, 
Ww 


ew. 
‘ 8 Handkerchief. 
4, Alexander the Great was a polite man. 
5. Lot, oe Vophoi, Ephraim, Aaron, Samuel, 


Beautiful, moth Gilead, Emanuel, Trachonitis, 
Hannah, uben, Ezekiel, Nebuchadnezzar, Lova 
AS BRETHREN. 

6. Footstool. 








Tue City of New York devours nearly one 
thousand barrels of eggs a day. Each barrel 
contains elzhty dozen or more—so that the ac 
tual daily consumption is not far from a million 
of eggs, and the cost to the consumers about teu 





learned to obey in good humor, 


millions doliars a year, 
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ANIMAL CURIOSITIES. 


The penguin is a largo bird, which is exceed- 
ingly numerous in Arcticregions. It is so called 
from two Welsh words—pen—head, and guyn— 
white. Asthe penguins stand erect all along the 
edge of a cliff, they are said to resemble rows of 
children in white aprons. They are very stupid, 
and when one is knocked over with a stick, the 
rest stand still and wait their turn. ‘They have 
extraordinary powers of abstinence, for they 
will go four or five months without food. Their 
mode of feeding their young is very curious. 
The old bird quacks and brays awhile, and then 
puts down her head with her mouth wide open. 
The young one straightway thrusts his head in, 
and appears to suck from the mouth of his moth- 
er. Then another clatter and another feeding, 
which usually lasts about ten minutes, or tillthe 
young ones are satisfied. 

Some kinds of fish seem to have’ quick hear- 
ing. Carp are often called to their meals by the 
ringing of a bell. In Germany, shad are taken 
in nets with bells attached, which chime harmo- 
niously when the bells are moved. The shad, 
once drawn in by the sound, will not attempt to 
escape while the bells ring. 

Some fishes, also, have voices of their own. 
Tench are said to croak like frogs; herrings ery 
like mice; and gurnards make a noise like a 
cuckoo. 

The jaculator fish of Java squirts a little 
stream at beetles as they are feeding on leaves 
near the edge of the water, which causes them 
to fall into the water and almost into the fish’s 
mouth. It aims its squirt so accurately that it 
seldom misses its object. 

Once of the greatest marvels about fishes is the 
vast number of eggs they lay. The following 
are some examples: Ina carp there were 800,- 
000; in a cod 9,000,000; in a sole 100,000; ina 
tench 800,000; in a mackerel 500,000; in a floun- 
der 1,857,000; in a pike 160,000; in one sturgeon 
1,567,000. In another were found 119 pounds 
weight of eggs, which, at the rate of seven eggs 
toa grain, made 7,653,200. If such multitudes 
were all hatched in one spot, the young fishes 
would perish for want of food. They are, there- 
fore, swallowed by ducks and other animals, and 
being rendered indigestible by animal oil, are de- 
posited again in various distant places. 

The habits of a kind of hornbill, called fhe 
korwe, observed by Dr. Livingstone, in Africa, 
are very peculiar. When the female enters her 
nest in a tree, the male plasters up thé opening, 
leaving only a narrow slit, just the shape of his 
beak. During the two or three months that she 
is hatching her eggs, the male attends to her 
wants and that of the young family till they are 
quite fledged. The prisonet usually becomes 
quite fat, and is esteemed a delicate morsel by 
the natives, while the poor slave of a husband 
gets so lean that he sometimes perishes with ex- 
haustion. 


BEAUTIFUL CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT, 


The following beautiful chemical experiment 
may easily be performed by a lady, to the great 
astonishment of a circle at her tea-party. Take 
two or three leaves of red cabbage, cut them in- 
to small bits, put them into a basin, and pour a 
aes of boiling water on them; let it stand an 
-hour, then pour off the liquor into a decanter. 
It will be of a fine blue color. Then take four 
wine-glasses; into one put six drops of strong 
vinegar, into another six drops of solution of 
soda, into a third the same quantity of a strong 
solution of alum, and let the fourth glass remain 
empty. The glasses may be preparcd some time 
beiore, and the few drops of colorless liquids 
which have been placed in them will not be no- 
ticed. Fill up the glasses from the decanter, 
and the liquid poured into the glass contain- 
ing the acid will quickly become a beautiful red, 
that in the glass containing the soda will be a 
fine green, that poured into the empty one will 
remain unchanged. By adding a little vinegar 
to the green it will immediately change to a red, 
and on adding a little solution of soda to the red 
it will assume a fine green, thus showing the ac- 
tion of acids and alkalies on vegetable blues. 

slams tatiniagh 

MR. HENDRICKSON’S MONUMENT. 

A sheet of paper with the following note, writ- 
ten in a plain hand, was taken from under the 
roof of the West Ward bell school-house, in 
Mount Joy, Lancaster County, Pa., when it was 
struck by lightning several weeks ago: 

Richland and 
Mt. Joy Academy. Mt. Joy, May 28, 1825. 

Okey Hendrickson Schoolman this Bilding was 
erected in 1825 Okey Hendrickson david Martain 
Daniel Maurer Jacsd Stollar and Henry Earbart 
ware trustecs and Danial Livermore was treasuer But 
the muney for the bilding was Cheafly Raised by 
Okey Hendrickson. 

Mr. Hendrickson meant to get all the credit 
that belonged to him for that “‘bilding”’—even if 
he had to wait fifty years for it. 
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UNFLEDGED YOUNG LADIES, 


A little travestie of fashionable correspond- 
ence was published some years ago, which puts 
in an amusing light the absurdity both of writ- 
ing pet names and of fashionable precocity. 
The writers are supposed to be young ladics of 
eight years or thereabouts,--such yourg Jadies 
as are now figuring in “children’s balls” at the 
watering-places, if the correspondents truly re- 

ort. The first note ran thus: “Miss Minnie 

mith’s compliments to Miss Maggie Jones, and 
desires the pleasure of her company this even- 
ing. Refreshments at eleven.” The response 
was: “Miss Maggie Jones’ compliments to Miss 
Minnie Smith, with regrets that prior engage- 
ments preclude the pleasure of acceptance. She 
is to be whipped at 7, and sent to bed without 
her supper at 8.” 

a 


HOW TO GET RID OF RATS AND MICE, 


A gentleman of large experience, and fully as 
humane as the rest ef us, says he gets rid of 
rats by putting potash in their holes and runs. 
The poor wretches get it on their fect, and over 
their fur; then they lick it and don’t like the 
taste of it; it burns them somewhat, and the 
more they see of it the less they like it; so they 
clear out almost as soon as the application is 
made. To get rid of mice, the same person uses 
tartar emetic, mingled with any favoritefood; 
they take it, take sick, and take their leave. 


—_—__——_ 


Tae Quiet BREAKFAST of a family in Low- 
well, Mass., was rudely interrupted a few morn- 
ings ago by the laundress, who bolted into the 
room with the exclamation, “An’ sure, missis, 
I thought I’d come and tell yez that I couldn’t 
wash for ye this morning, as me boy is sick 
with the small pox, and is black as me old 
man’s hat.”” She was allowed to depart without 
further apology or explanation. 


Ir 18 SAID TO BE an easy matter, in conversa- 
tion, to detect Philadelphia young ladies from 
all others. They invariably say “mare” for 
mother; (French, mere,) “me” for my, and havea 
lazy, good-natured drawl. Withal they are 
pretty, modest and amiable—three excellent 
things in women. 


A DIsTINGUISHED MERCHANT, long accus- 
tomed to extensive observation, who had gained 
an extraordinary knowledge of men, said, 
“When I see one of my apprentices or clerks 
riding out on the Sabbath, on Monday I dismiss 
him; forI have found such a one cannot be 
trusted.” 


Tue PecutiaR EFFECT OF FEAR is exem- 
plificd in the fact that a woman having diced 
suddenly in Montgomery county, Pa., a hired 
man in the house was so afraid that he might be 
accused of murduring her, that he hanged him- 
self in the barn. 


A Wetsn Fisu Story runs that a twenty- 
two-pound salmon caught by an Englishman 
was found to contain a two-pound eel, that in 
turn a three-quarter-pound trout, and the trout 
eight minnows, making the total catch eleven 

sh. 


A Man 1n Knox Coonry, Itt., has spells of 
sleeping from two to seven days at a time, and, 
of course, during these spells takes no food. 
When he comes ont he is just as well as ever. 
He is a cheap boarder, but a dear lodger. 


Joun Ditto is the name of the Buffalo city 
enzineer, his wife’s name is Ditto, and the chil- 
dren are all Ditto. When he signs his name 
under that of somebody else, it is said to create 





some confusion at times. 





HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 
7 of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Val’ey, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to$l0 per Acre. HoMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL 
SetTLers. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
steads only. Soldiers ofthe late war are entitled to a FREE 
HoMeESTEAD of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Direct Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 
where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
38—13t U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


INEGAR—how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, in 
Whours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Genn. 3i—ét 


$10 A DAY with StencilTools. Samples free. 
‘Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 38—4t 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 35—tf 
ANTED.-— Picture agents. WHITNEY & CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 36—4t 
[ory visiting cards finely printed, 25 for 25c., post= 
paid. J. F. DEWLY, Batavia, lil. 39—cow2t 


sé W HITCOMB's REMEDY for Asthma entirely 
relieved me.” — W. Haldwin, Urbana, Ohio. 


XPERIENCE warrants us in recommending Hall's 
—— Sicilian lair Renewer as a sure remedy for 
gray hair. 


ALL STYLES of Hats fur Men and Boys can now 
be found at JACKSON & CO., 59 ‘iremont * — 
s— 


























ton, 





250 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
2U Key-Check Dies. Sccure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. 8. M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—26t 


RLEs SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material Write for l’rice List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. i 

R. VAN NORMAN ’S English, French and Ger- 

man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. WII 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, 1871. For 














full information send for catalogue, —3m 
t 8-page, $1.00, 


Try samples of our 
FREE illustrated weekly— 
Fine steel en 
$5 a day. 
lowell, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces for 12 pho- 
tographs ard a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 7ic for sample or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
k. H. COTTLE & CO., P.O. os Ee, 
7—3t 


years established. 

‘avings free to subscribers. Agents make 

end for The Saturday Gaastte = 
—13t 





receipt of $3. 
Boston, Sass. 


ATARRH.—W. H. Carpenter, M. D., No. 15 Rol- 

lins St., Boston, has acceded to the request of many 

patients, and prepared his remedies in a form that can be 

sent by mail and at a price within the reach of all, Cir- 

cular of testimonials, with descriptive article upon ca- 

tarrh and deafness sent free. See cures in Compamion of 
38—2t 





Jan, 12, 1871. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Tilustrated Price Catalogue, containing the value and 
| wee aid for all stamps; the most complete ever pub- 
ished in America, sent to any address on receipt of fifteen 
cents, by WILLIAM P. BROWN, 53 Nassau Street, N. 
Y. City. e 38—2t 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 
Price Lists Free 
FOR 
STAMP. 

50 Varieties 25 Cents. 
Sets of 4 Russia 10 cents. 

NEW YORK STAMP CO., 
39-2t 10 Amity St., New York. 


OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, ETC., 














is now unusually large and we offer special inducements 


to purchasers. 


GOLDTHWAIT, | 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


383 Washington Street. 


37—8t 





THE 
Only Perfect 


way DOLLAR 
uf ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revoiving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &e. £c. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
iB post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 
ar, Colby Bro’s & Co., 
608 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 









3—tf 





UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 
Nea Universal is the best.””— American Agriculturist. 





CrossLeY’s RETIFORM BrvcsseLs.—The successful de- 
rability of the goods has induccd us to piace in our stock 
the third large invoice, which will be sold to our custom- 
ers at the extreme low price of 85 cents peryard, The 
advantage of these goods over the ordinary three-ply K id- 
derminster and Ingrain Carpetings is their brilliancy ang 
permanence of color, neatness in design and firmness in 
texture. On account of the low price and rapld sale, cus- 
tomers are reminded that these carpets will be en hand 
but a few days. PRASLEY & Bonn, 

Successors to John J. Peasley & Co., 
38—4t 41 Washington Street, 





Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Boap, 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
lt Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness Mak- 
ers, Grocers, and Druggists everywhere, 
Manufactured by 
G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass, 


QTUTTERING CURED. .Drs. Wits & Oatuay, 
163 Court St., Boston. No pay until cured, be ulars 
sent, 3—it 


Trade Mark. 


38—St 








| Ate BOY should subscribe to Happy Hours, 
It tells how to make all kinds of ‘Yoys, Steam Ln- 
ines, Telegraphs, Boats, etc., etc. Only 25 cents aycar, 
pecimen copies and Premium List five cents, All who 
send their subscriptions for 1872 at once will receive the 
numbers for October, November and December, 1871, 
Free. Address Happy Hours Company, 22 Ana 
Street, New York. . i—cow?t 
WANTED. A ents ($2 50 per day) to scll the ccl- 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACLINE. 
Ilas the UNDER-FEED, makes the “‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JO\N- 
K & C Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, }'a., 





SON, CLAR Cco., 
Chicago, ll., or St. Louis, Mo. *ol—ly 





EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 

TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and location. H, M. WILLARD, A. M., I’res,, 
Miss Mary VU. Carter, Lady Principal. ‘Three s parat 
complete courses of study ; Ladigs’ Collegiate, Colles 
paratory, Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 30 and D 
sil, and April 4, 1572.. Send for catalogues and informa- 
tian to either Principal at New London, N. H., or Rev. G, 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N. H. 35 


40 TN A 


AS IMPROVED IN 
L372 


Excels all Others. 
24 YEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, 


H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
(Ge Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 33—13teop |* 
HE VERY BEST CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 

JUST READY, 


THE SACRED CROWN: 


A collection of new Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, 
Motets and Chants, 
For Public and Private Worship. 

Togeteer with a Complete and Practical System of Ele- 
mentary Instruction, written expressly for this work; a 
large collection of four-part Songs, Glees and Choruscs for 
Singing Schools and Musical Conventions 

By B. F. Hodges, 
The well-known Author and Conductor; Associate Editor 
of the very successful work, “Jubilant Voices,” 
And G. W. Foster, 
One of our most popular New England Teachers. 
Price $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 

The authors have spent two years in writing, arranging 
and selecting for this work, which, in additien to their 
best efforts, has a larger number, a greatcr variety, anda 
better selection of contributions than any previous Music 
Book of a similar character has produced. We have large 
orders already for it. Orders will be answe in tu 
and special terms made to Teachers and Choristers, Spec- 
imen copies sent by mail postpaid on receipt of $1. 

*37-4t LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 


It Does Good Work, 










SEWING 
SSNIHOVIN 








THE 
NOvEzHLTY 
JOB PRESS. 





Three Sizes are Made. 


- PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done on 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 
ete. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


28— ' 106 Washington St., Boston. 


SEWING MACHINES! 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed wae Favorite. 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, tna, 
American, &c., &c 
Sold for small installments, as low as &5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circus 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK, 


(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck) 
323 Washingten, cor. West St 


ely 
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